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Christmas Mecorations 


& The Finest and Largest Selection in New England A 
tad 


Every Tree a ‘Perfect Tree 





CHRISTMAS TREES Fir Balsam Wreaths 
H dark n fir balsam trees selec- 
aaa cut aie our own supervision. Laur el Wr eaths 
From two feet to forty feet in size. For 


homes, churches, clubs, and hotels. Boxwood Wr eaths 


M2 MRE 22 DHA HE ER A RIE 
HOLLY BERRIES ALDER BERRIES BAY BERRIES 
English Holly Balsam Boughs Mistletoe 
Laurel Roping Pine Boughs Hard Pine Cones 
Birch Logs and Candles Cemetery Baskets Spruce Cone Sprays 


A COMPLETE SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS PLANTS IN OUR GREENHOUSES 


“/ree- Laud, Tuc. 


New England’s Finest Nursery Stock 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone TR. 6-8416 
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Deep Cold Frames 


For several years I have been using deep 
cold frames rather than the conventional 
frame a few inches above the ground. Some 
of its advantages are a more even tem- 
perature, a storage place for some of the 
taller plants, and the retaining of moisture 
in the soil for a longer period. 

My frames are three feet deep at the back 
and 20 inches at the front. I use the stand- 
ard size (3’ x 6’) sash. Because of its many 
uses, a frame should be at least six feet long. 
This size would take two sashes. When 
starting a frame, the soil should be exca- 
vated to a depth of at least 18 inches. If 
frames are made of heavy planking, this 
poor soil may be banked against the out- 
side of the frame as added Winter-protec- 
tion. 

When finished, I fill my frames with good 
garden soil and compost to a depth of seven 
or eight inches. In a deep frame, adequate 
drainage must be assured. A layer of small 
stones at the bottom before the soil is put 
in is a great help. When ready for use, the 
frame at the back should be 28” high and in 
the front 14”. 

A deep frame should have the glass sash 
on all Winter. The only exception is during 
a heavy snowstorm. Snow of any depth 
is heavy in weight and might cause the 
glass to collapse. The use of a broom after 
a light storm is helpful and a small amount 
of snow adds to the warmth. 

I have wintered shasta daisies and hardy 
chrysanthemums in frames of this type for 
six or seven years and do not think I have 
lost a plant. Incidentally, if you have only 
a few plants to carry through the Winter, 
try planting them in pots and then bury 
them up to the rim of the pots in the soil of 
the cold frame. If they are not buried the 
pots are apt to break. When set in the gar- 
den in the Spring the plants are not set 
back as the roots are confined to a ball of 
soil in the pot. : 

The main use of the frame is in the Spring 
when early-started plants are ready to be 
hardened off, preparatory to planting 
out-of-doors. Petunias, which were started 
in January and then transplanted into 3” 
plant bands, may be set out in the cold 


frame during the early part of April. | 
Antirrhinum is another plant that may be | 
handled in this way. If the weather is very | 


cold, the frame should be covered with 
burlap bags, carpeting, old blankets or 
some other protection. 


After the plants, which have wintered | 


in the frame, have started growth (latter 
part of February or early March) give the 
plants as much air during the day as possi- 
ble. In normal weather the frames should 
be closed at 2 p.m. Several years ago before 
I realized that this was necessary I had a 
number of plants of Heuchera “ Elfin Bells”’ 
in the frame for propagation. Nermally this 
variety has large pink bells on stems 28 
inches long in early June. However, to my 


amazement, buds in the frame were touch- | 


ing the glass the first week in April. 
— KENNETH W. Hovucaton 
Dedham, Mass. 
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Unusual 


Christmas Gifts 


FROM OUR NEW GIFT DEPARTMENT 
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(G-7) PLANT-A-PLATE PLATE HANGER 


$1 50 (add 10c for postage) 


For dramatic wall decoration. Fits 8’’ or 10’ plates, 
made of light metal, porcelainized. Will not rust. 
Holds dirt or water, fits flat to the wall. Will fit your 
own plate... or our— 


(G-8) CURRIER AND IVES PLATES 


These colorful 10’ plates are beautiful full color 
reproductions of fine Currier & ives prints— 


$1 98 Each (add 20c for postage) 


2 for $3.89 (add 25c¢ for postage), $15.00 set of 
eight different plates (add 50c for postage). 








(G-6) MODERNISTIC 
FLOWER HOLDER 


$1 .98 (add 1 5c for postage) 


So attractive ...and it's a real 
two-for-one value!—can be used as 
| @ small vase or as a flower holder 
in a large vase or centerpiece. It's 
waterproof... the tallest of the 
three ebony black tubes is 6 in. 
high and the transparent 


lucite base prevents tip- t 
| ping. AE 
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(G-9) “THE TRICK OF GROWING HOUSE 
PLANTS IN EVERY WINDOW" 


BY SOPHIA NAUMBURG 


Please order by number. 





SERVING GARDENERS 





if (G-2) PEASANT FLOWER CART GARDEN 





This wonderful new book is just off the press! What a wonderful gift. 
Written in easy to follow non-technical language, profusely 


= 
= ~~ 
illustrated and aimed at all those who love flowers and plants in S$ 00 a 
their homes. Autographed by the author, ‘ — 


Mail orders quickly and expertly handled. 
Gift wrapped if requested at no extra charge. 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


81 Henderson Bidg., 35 Cortiandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 


































$9 25 (add 25c for postage) 


A lovely piece of marbleized opaque glass in a white metal flower 
cart planted with three top quality bulbs of beautiful paper white 
narcissus that bloom indoors in delightful profusion. Bulbs planted 
in colored pebbles for good drainage. Will bloom in less than six 
weeks. 






a (6-1) 
“8 DEWEY MORNING” 


NOTE PAPER 


OB ¢ esis 


The lovely color pictures of 
your favorite flowers on this 
charming note paper are so 
fresh and natural looking . .. 
so dewey and delightful... 
and they're delicately scented. 

Pattern shown is Apple 
Blossom. Also available! Vio- 


ag i 
a : | lets or Red Roses—24 envel- 
LW ae |  lopes and notes. 
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The Armchair 
Shopper 


Shop easily and p pena in the 
quiet comfort of your own 
lsving room 














‘BAMBOO MATS 


Imported from the Orient. An ideal base for flower or 
-_ arrangements. Natural finish, excellent workman- 
ship. 


Be SI 6s cccccccosccsedscceceses $2.00 
| eh. AERC CLT $1.60 
| a) sf rwererTerry Tit Trier ee $1.35 
IMPORTED CARVED 

WOOD BASES 


Every vase, bowl and 
figure will be enhanced 
by the use of these beau- 
tiful bases. Dull black 
finish. 





212” $ BO | 234” $1.00 | 3” $1.20 
34%,” 1.40/ 314” 1.60 334’ 1.80 
-_" 2.00 | 4144” 2.20| 414” 2.40 
43/,”” 2.60 | 5” 2.80 | 544” 3.00 
S\n”" 3.20 | 53%,” 3.40 | 6” 3.60 
PREPAID NO C.0.D.s PLEASE 
Preston’s Handcraft House 


4930 Main Street Stratford, Conn. 


AN EXQUISITE GIFT! 


Distinctive flower stationery. Designs in delicate 
garden flowers, which retain their original colors in- 
definitely, make this stationery enchanting. Pastel 
colors. 12 decorated and 6 plain sheets with 12 envel- 
opes in a beautifully designed folder, $2.25 ppd. 


MISS MARGARET FROST 
Wallace Street Bowling Green, Ohio 














BIRDS OR SQUIRRELS? 


Solve that problem with an absolutely squirrel proof feeder. 
Beautifully made and movable. Send for Folder 38 and 
select your own ideal feeder from an interchangeable plan 
developed after forty years experience with the birds. 
Read the Six Rules for Attracting Wild Birds. 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 


2028 Perry Road e Norwalk, Connecticut 


WILD BIRDS ADD (faim TO YOUR GARDEN 


yes “)"> 3) AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
‘ee IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
~ | Feeders with and without squirrel 
4 gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


Hiiteitioreye a} workshop 


men wm, BLENCOE, ILLINOIS 

























Ameri nd British: 
GARDEN ° iasdiieatins tear cel Shrubs, 
BOOKS @ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 


@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
@ Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 
Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 

Out of print book finding services 
Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue 





Cencord, California 


428 














War Memorial 

In 1945 the Garden Club of Swampscott, 
Mass., undertook as a project the restora- 
tion of a small garden on the fine old estate 
of Professor Elihu Thompson, which the 
town of Swampscott had recently purchased 
for a Town Hall. Mr. Fred Burk, the head 
of the Park Department, decided to make 
the grounds of the estate into an arboretum, 
and this was further encouraged by the 
gifts of trees as memorials by various or- 
ganizations and individuals. This project 
was undertaken as a memorial to the men 
of Swampscott who served in World War II. 

The garden in question occupied a smal] 
area immediately adjacent to the large 
brick mansion, on the south side, with 
entrance gained by two trellised openings. 
A good privet hedge enclosed the garden 
on the two longer sides, and at the far end 
was an attractive low brick wall with a 
bench as the central terminal feature. The 
Garden Club desired to redesign the area as 
might be necessary, and to develop the 
garden with perennial borders. 

The basic proportions of the garden were 
goed, and the main changes involved widen- 
ing of the area against the hedges and walls 
for a more adequate space for flowers, 
widening of the paths for practical as well 
as esthetic considerations, elimination of 
beds in the central area, which was made 
into a simple grass plot, and removal there 
of an old concrete base and of a ruined 
concrete table at the end of the garden. 

In keeping with the desire of the Park 
Department to use material somewhat out 
of the ordinary, a hedge of Cytisus praecoz, 
the Warminster Broom, lovely in May with 
its masses of pale yellow flowers, and inter- 
esting at all seasons, was planted along the 
porch foundation at one end of the garden. 
Other shrub material included Koelreuteria 
paniculata, the Goldenrain-Tree, an English 
hawthorn, and a pair of Euonymus alatus 
compacta each side of the entrances, inside. 
Two large silver lace vines against the porch 
were retained. Planted so as to be trained 
on the wall were several Clematis, including 
C. montana undulata, C. jackmani superba, 
and a comparatively new small-flowered, 
late-blooming hybrid, Mrs. Robert Bryden. 

As accents in the flower border there are 
four tree peonies which bear immense 
single blooms. These were raised from seeds 
collected more than a score of years ago at 
a monastery in Tibet. The perennial bor- 
ders, though necessarily small, are planned 
for a succession of bloom, starting with 
narcissus, tulips, and Camassia, combined 
with Doronicum, Chinese forget-me-not 
and the perennial candytuft. A few hybrid 
asters, some clumps of dwarf chrysanthe- 
mums, and Japanese anemones close the 
flowering season. Lilies have also been 
planted for continuous effect, and include: 
Lilium princeps, L. tigrinum splendens, L. 
auratum, L. henryi, and L. speciosum 
rubrum. 

With the exception of a sundial planned 
to be placed in the open area in front of the 
bench, the garden is finished. 

— Mrs. Bensgamin F. CoRNWALL 
Swampscott, Mass. 














The Armchair 
Shopper 


Shop early and easily from 
Horticulture’s columns 














A Gracious Gift for 
a Flower Lover 





The Wilt-Less Flower Cutter 


The Wilt-Less gives a clean sharp cut at the proper 
angle and with perfect safety. Flowers wilt for lack 
of water, shears clog flower stems, when flowers are 
cut the Wilt-Less way they last longer. 
IF SHE LOVES FLOWERS 
SHE’LL LOVE THE WILT-LESS 


: THE ULLMAN CO. 
: « 81 Harrison Ave., Northampton, Mass. 
* I enclose my check for $....... 


Please send me 


. 

© eiheuiee Wilt-Less Flower Cutters @ $3.95 each. 
. 
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Gifts. FOR YOUR 
GARDEN-MINDED FJuends 


\. St. Francis Shrines and Bird Baths 
¢ Bronze Garden Faucets * Sun 
Dials * Lead Figures * Bird Feed- 


ers * lron Furniture * Foot Scrapers 


w 


FOR INDOORS 


¢ Plant Stands * Wall Brackets 


Italian Vases * Bowls © Pots 


We do not issue a catolog 


The Garden. Shop 


UNUSUAL GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 5-1993 
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The Armchair Shopper 


Relax and shop in confidence and ease with the help of HORTICULTURE’S Armchair Shopper 
Represented here are fine, reliable American concerns, offering unique and practical items. 














Lifetime BIRD FEEDERS 


4 
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The Redwood Cradle 
$4.85 Postpaid 


Designed for the garden as well as 
the birds! Made of copper, brass, 
redwood, mahogany and teak to 
last your lifetime. Your money re- 
funded if not satisfied after 7 days 
use. No C. O. D. please. Send for 
catalog. Other models priced from 
$3.85 to $12.00. 


The QUARRY AND MILL 


P.O. Box 6791 Towson 4, Md. 








St. Francis of Assisi 


Outstanding accessory for flower arrange- 
ments, This lovely figurine is 7” high, in off 
white, only $2.25 postpaid. 


Madonna 


Approximately Sh simple in line and design, 
a truly lovely figurine. Perfect for evergreen 
arrangements, off-white only, $2.00. 


7 
Pung Sleigh 
On your mantel or a centerpiece filled with 
greens or tiny gifts it is designed to delight all 
ages. Its red runners are 13” and the gayly 


decorated white box is 544” x 9”, a buggy 
whip, too. $3.50. 


POSTPAID, NO C.0,.D,’S PLEASE 


Ruth Shopmyer 


Manchester Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 
By MRS. ROBERT BARTON 


— Blue ribbon flower arranger, 
‘ show ways to use: (2) this 
Solid Brass Container 7 x 
9% in., (3) Black Stand (4) 
Floral Clay (5) Needlepoint 
Holder. All 5 for $4.95. 


(Add 25¢ postage) 





MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
GARDEN SHOP 


75 Granite Street 
Foxbore Mass. 














Electric Bird Drinking-water beat- 
1 ers help keep wild birds with you all 
winter, Water remains fluid regard 
less of cold. Complete with fiftee. 
feet of cable, $11.50 delivered. 
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WEATHERVANES 


FREE CATALOC SHOWING 
MANY DESICNS IN VANES AND 
SICNS. HORSE ILLUSTRATED 
19" = 20° ALL COPPER. ONLY 
$8.95 POSTPAID. ROOF PLATE 
FURNISHED. PROMPT SHIPMENT 


MONEY BACK IF NOT PLEASED. 


“CAPE coD WEATRERVANES | OO 





















FOR THE — 
Write for Free CatalQg- 











GIFT for GARDENERS 


Seedlings jump, with automatic control of temperature 

and moisture in starter, 14 by 17 2% inches. Sotis- 

faction guaranteed in 10 days’ trial. $10.00 each C.O.D. 
NOBLE ELECTRIC PLANT STARTERS 

Dept. H Rt. 8, Box 485 Dayton 3, Ohio 
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The Trick 


The trick of growing 


House Plants 


IN EVERY WINDOW 


of Growing 


HOUSE 
PLANTS 


in Every 


Window 


A Handy Book 
for the Busy 
Woman 














By SOPHIA NAUMBURG 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 
Unique, time-saving Color-Key shows at a 
glance which plants to grow in your North, 

South, East or West Windows. 
“Sophia Naumberg has hit upon a brilliant 
idea in her newest book. It's one which will 
thrill you.” Rochester, N. Y. Chronicle 

Profusely illustrated, with water-proof 
cover and modern plastic binding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

An Ideal Gift! 


$2.00 postpaid No C.O.D.'s. Order direct from 


Floral ~Art; 


Dept. H.0., Bex 85, West Engleweed, N. J. 















BASES for VASES 


DULL BLACK 


For home lovers who arrange flowers—a gift 
for constant use. $3.83 the set of three postpaid. 
Hardwood 4” x 6”, 5" x 8”, 6" x 10” approx. 


Georgia Curtis 


CONNECTICUT 








FAIRFIELD 
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A. SUNSHINE PLANT SHELF 


All-metal, ivory enamellei, 4’’ deep, adjusts telescopically 
from 24” ‘to 39°’ wide. Fastens easily at all window " $2 95 
heights. No interference with curtains. Each... . 


B. “WIK-FED” FLOWER POT 


Reservoir at base feeds water to plant roots through Fiber- 
glass wick! Lets you leave plants ey. Colorful ' $1 00 
4’’ diameter pots with black base...... ° 


can astbbus Hen ewendls $1.50 
C. TILE FLOWER POT STANDS 


Protect table or windowsill from water and dirt. Pompeian 
Green wrought iron base with colorful glazed tile $1 39 
center. 5’’ in diameter. 2 in gift box. . 


tome. end Garden Gr 


ORDER BY MAIL 
POSTPAID 
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STOP 


DAMPING-OFF 
IN ITS TRACKS 


with 


“WtGson’s ANTI-DAMP 


A Wilson’s Exclusive. The only product of its kind ever com- 
pounded for damping-off problems on seedlings, cuttings and when 
transplanting orchids from flasks. The young plants absorb ANTI- 
DAMP which dissolves vein-clogging products of fungus — the 
circulation is thereby restored and plants recover. It stops damping- 
off in its tracks. This new and outstanding product will not harm 
ihe most delicate plants. 


1 gallon makes 100 gallons of treating solution 


1 Qt. $2.40 — 1 Gal. $7.85 


oe Cndrechiit Hilson, | se 


Bra 


nches GLEN COVE, L.1., 


A, SPRINGFIELD 


WHITE PLAINS PHILADELPHIA 





WEST PALM BEACH 














Birnham Wood 
has moved to 
Dunsinane! 


mon. Just some 


Higgins: 


Sorry, Macbeth, that famed tree-moving exploit was some- 
what before our time. But we've done many just as big, 
and some that seemed even more miraculous. 


20 years’ growth in a single day, big trees growing lustily 
some morning where there were none the night before— 
suggests the magic of the witches’ cauldron. But fact is, we 
can transform some barren spot that mars your grounds 
into an accent point of long enduring beauty. 


Big trees, just the right type and size, await your choice. 
Through care and skill, modern equipment, and the ex- 
perience of over 50 years, they soon look as much at home 
as charter members of your family. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big-Tree Beauty 
to your Grounds. 


FROST Cd }H 1G GINS CO. 


20 Mill Street 





Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 


Arild Macbeth, 


Wuacbeth Reiax, 


work of Frost & 
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Garden Digest 


Vegetative Propagation of Elms 


In experiments conducted at the Massachusetts Experiment 
Station by William L. Doran and Malcolm A. McKenzie, it was 
found that softwood stem cuttings of Japanese, American and 
some Asiatic elms, taken in June and treated with idolebutyric 
acid, can be propagated successfully. Cuttings of the Siberian 
elm rooted in four weeks and made new shoots 4-6” long. Cut- 
tings of the Chinese elm also treated in this manner rooted well 
in sand. American elm cuttings rooted well if treated with 
idelebutyric acid but did poorly without treatment. Japanese elm 
cuttings when treated with the acid and 100 mg./1., 4 hours gave 
89.3% rooting but no rootings on untreated cuttings. Though 
these methods of propagation were unsuccessful with Buisman 
elm, success can be had if root-cuttings are taken in March and 
inserted untreated with the proximal ends projecting above the 
surface of the rooting medium. 

Journal of Forestry 


Citrus Seeds Products 


Chemurgic Digest reports that many by-products may be ob- 
tained from citrus seeds after the oil has been removed. One of 
these, seed meal, is one of the most palatable protein feeds for 
cattle as tested at Florida’s Experiment Station at Gainesville. 
Hulls removed from seeds are ground for use as a fertilizer condi- 
tioner and, at the present time, after the seeds are processed, 
they produce 44 oil, 4 meal, and \% hulls. Pulp feed, after seed 
removal, show 6% protein, more than 3% fat, and ouly 7% fiber, 
the undesirable constituent of cattle feed. Plastics, resins and 
medicinals are produced from the oil. 





No Detasseling for Hybrid Corn 


According to the Science News Letter, a new hybrid corn that 
produces no pollen has been developed at the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station by Drs. Donald F. Jones and P. C. Mangelsdorf. 
Detasseling, ordinarily practised to prevent the corn plants in- 
tended to be the female parents of hybrid seed from pollinizing 
themselves, becomes, thereby, unnecessary in this new pollenless 
strain. 


New Fungus Disease 


A new fungus disease which is killing sycamore maples in 
England is causing plant pathologists to be on the lookout for its 
outbreak in this country, reports the Science News Letter. The 
fungus works its way between bark and wood, eventually peeling 
the bark and leaving the velvety surface exposed. Billions of deep 
brown spores then float through the air to spread the disease. 
When the fungus has worked its way all around the trunk, girdling 
the tree, death results. Though the sycamore maple is native to 
the Old World, it is planted extensively as a shade tree in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and other parts of the country. 


Aphids Eggs Control 


The Farm Research reports that dinitro insecticides in a dor- 
mant spray for the control of aphids eggs, have proved effective 
against aphids on fruit trees, beech, birch, buckthorn, euonymus, 
viburnum, spruce, spirea, pine, willow and other plants. The 
dinitro spray affords excellent control for aphids, which spend the 
Winter in the egg stage, if used at the rate of 8-10 ounces of 
actual toxicant in 100 gallons of water, applied either in the late 
Fall or early Spring. Fall sprays should be delayed until egg laying 
is completed. Since dinitro insecticides are injurious to growing 
tissues, they should be used only during the dormant period of 
plant development. 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


DECEMBER belongs to the gardener as his time of earned rest. His 
chores completed, he finds comfort in memories of his garden as it was. 
Soon, with the new year, his mind will paint pictures of a new garden 
to come. 


WINDOW BOXES which have not been decorated with greens and ber- 
ries may still be decked in time for the holiday season. 


PLACE protecting frames over the evergreens and broad-leaved ever- 
greens along the house to protect them against heavy droppings of snow 
from the roof. 


CONTINUE to start paper white narcissus and other bulbs in pebbles or 
moist fibre for continuous Winter bloom. 


‘ 


PROTECT your strawberry barrel by placing around it evergreen 
branches secured with rope. 


YOUR holiday cut flowers will last longer if kept in a cool place at night. 
Temperatures as low as 40-45° will not harm them. Change the water 
and cut the stems each day. Flowers keep as well in shallow as in deep 
water. 


MULCH the rose bed as soon as the ground freezes. Tender garden plants 
such as tritoma and shasta daisy will need similar protection. 


GIFT azaleas, cyclamens and primroses do best in a cool temperature. 
They need 3-4 hours of sunshine a day. 


VENTILATE cold frames on warm, sunny days. 


TENDER climbing roses may be protected by placing the canes on the 
round and covering them lightly with soil. 


IN bringing evergreen branches indoors for Christmas use, place them 
first in a cool, dark place for a few days and sprinkle with water. The 
heat and dryness of the indoors cause the needles to drop quickly if 
the transition from the outdoors to the house is abrupt. 


December 1949 


BUSH beans, radishes, lettuce, garden cress and other vegetables may be 
planted in the small greenhouse. 


FEED the Winter birds. There cannot be too many feeders about the 
house and garden. Protect feeders against preying cats. 


EXPERIMENT with new and exciting dry arrangements. Different 
effects may be achieved with the same material re-arranged to fulfill 
new functions throughout the house. 


PINE needles mixed with oak leaves make an excellent mulch for acid- 
loving plants like rhododendron, azalea, pieris, leucothoe and blueberry 


BRING in a sufficient supply of soil for potting use during the Winter 


KEEP window boxes and tubs planted with evergreen and holly well- 
watered. Though the water may freeze, it will not harm the plants 


BULB plantings may still be mulched. 


GIVE support to newly-planted trees. Small ones may be tied to a stake 
driven parallel with the trunk. Larger trees will need support with three 
guy wires looped to the tree (cushion with rubber) and fastened to 
heavy stakes, equidistant from the trunk. 


LEAVES of oaks, beeches, hickories and lindens make good mulches as 
they curl and permit air to pass. Those of Norway maples and poplars 
remain flat. 
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Gustav Anderson: A Devaney, Inc, N. Y. 


Christmas Tree in Tudor City, New York 


‘¢ ore in Vow York City 


TRADITIONALLY, we like to think of Christmas in country terms — snow on the fir trees, 
sparkling stars above forested mountains, and candlelight gleaming mistily through the frosted 
windows of a snug cottage. Actually, this ideal is far from true for the majority of Americans. Most 
of us are city folk. Our trees come into the market and, if we do have snow, it is a nuisance rather 
than a blessing. As for stars, sometimes we can catch a glimpse of them sandwiched in between high 
buildings, but it is better to keep our eyes down to watch the traffic. Yet the spirit of Christmas is 
urban as well as rural. There is not a city in the land without its Christmas decorations, and the 
spirit of the season is as gracious in Miami and Los Angeles as it is in Calais, Maine, and Seattle. 
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Y CAititiiiins Letter fo Gardeners 


HRISTMAS is a wonderful time of year. As the north wind 
blows, as snows drift ever deeper, and as the cold strengthens, 
human hearts beat all the more vigorously. Under the sparkling 
stars, white, blue, red and yellow, that grim tension we all suffer 
far too much seems to relax. Gratefully, we push away all ugly 
and sordid things as being of no importance and enter, for the 
moment, a world of warmth and brightness. 

Thus, this becomes a time when it is permissible to speak freely 
out of one’s inmost convictions. It is a time when it is not neces- 
sary to weigh one’s words, not so much for fear of offending 
someone or of being found ridiculous, as of being accused of 
sentimentality. 

Perhaps it is the miserable time in which we live that has 
caused the world to be afraid of sentiment. With things the way 
they are, we should all of us be on our toes every instant lest 
something terrible should happen. Personally, I have never been 
able to understand why it should be bad to be sentimental. If we 
rule sentiment out, what have we left of the lives of most of us? 
The wide and pillard avenues of science and philosophy down 
which I have traveled, somewhat reluctantly and all too often 
idly, have been chiefly characterized for me by their distressing 
coldness and emptiness. One smile, one laugh, one hand to hold 
in the cold and the dark, is worth muititudes of sober facts and 
solemn pronouncements. 

I think it is silly, this business of attempting to be always 
rational and mathematical — just as if we could be, really. In 
this absurd world, what have we humans to do with truth? I 
doubt if we would recognize the thing if we stumbled over it. 
With things the way they are, I am sure that sentiment is pre- 
cisely as valid as science — with most of us. 

What has all this to do with gardening? Everything! 

Perhaps I might declare my Christmas message to gardeners 
very simply in these words; we take gardening too seriously. 

Of course you remember the Frenchman who said that all 
positive statements are false, including this one. That is the 
trouble when you try to be simple; you cannot be accurate. 
Thus I do not mean that gardening is not a serious thing. It 
certainly is! It cannot be done in carefully pressed trousers and 
a white shirt, or the feminine equivalents thereof. It is a strenuous 
affair of slacks for the ladies and dungarees for the men, dirty 
hands, sunburned necks and creaking backbones. What I mean 
is just that we Americans are all too apt to go to extremes. Who 
ever in the world first established the idea that the amateur 
gardener had to be an expert, a specialist? 

That way of thinking has done more harm to gardening than 
all the cutworms that ever wiggled and all the mildew that ever 
powdered. Certainly there must be landscape architects, and 
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agronomists, and taxonomists and that sort of thing. A man or a 
woman can touch the fringes of creation by specializing in iris 
(as I do) or daylilies, or roses or whatever. That is all to the 
good — wonderful! 

What I meant oy saying that we are apt to take gardening too 
seriously is that we forget to maintain our amateur standing. We 
need not be professionals unless we seek to earn our livings by 
and through gardening. That is something else. 

I am trying in this Christmas letter to urge the average gardener 
to forget any feelings of inferiority and to garden as pleasantly as 
he wishes. In a word, to grow what he wants, the way he wants 
to do it. 

Who has authority to tell anyone that he must garden this 
way, plant this and plant that? Certainly, information is wel- 
comed by everyone but there is no need of striving for perfection. 
Instead, gardening should be always carried along for what 
pleasure there may be found in it — and that is plenty! In a few 
words, we should stop trying to make a business out of gardening. 
Leave that for the professionals. Instead, let us enjoy our plants 
and our plantings. 

And to my mind, the best way to enjoy gardening is to be just 
as sentimental about it as one wishes. If you want to be tender- 
hearted in your garden, why then be tender-hearted. I mean it! 
Let your bushes sprawl as they wilil, if you want it that way. Of 
course you can prune and transplant and keep your place looking 
like a public park or an arboretum if you wish. That is your 
privilege as an American gardener. But, to my mind, a garden 
should be otherwise — and if you think so, have your plantings 
the way you want them. Certainly you must learn how to grow 
things, but let the learning come naturally. Let it be as natural 
as the growth of the plants themselves and not merely the prac- 
tice of what someone told you should be done. 

Some gardens are as carefully planned as the blueprints for a 
battleship. That is one way to garden and, a good way, no doubt 
of that. But gardens can grow through the years too, in a happy, 
careless, haphazard way — and it is a wiser man than most of us 
who can say which way is the better. It is a choice you can make, 
if you so desire. 

Then again, authorities will tell you not to have this plant near 
that; some will say that certain colors will clash with others. 
Perhaps so. I adore the great heads of Oriental poppies and I 
have lots of them. Perhaps they do clash with other things; 
perhaps a knowing person will smile at my ignorance. Let them. 
That is what I like and it is what I will have. 

Probably, in the ultimate analysis, the sentimental gardener 
finds his greatest enjoyment in the associations his plants have 
See next page 
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Christmas Letter 
From preceding page 


for him alone. For instance, I have a rose 
bush, it must be fully 50 years old, which 
was my mother’s. She called it Lady Stuart. 
I really do not know what it is. It is not 
available in any present-day catalog. The 
flowers are small and nothing much com- 
pared to what I could be growing but that 
bush will have its place in my garden as 
long as I am on deck — because of the 
memories it supports. Then, I have a cer- 
tain grouping of wild, blue violets and the 
narcissus, Horace. It was first established 
by a certain person and it will be continued 
as long as I garden. 


The nub of the whole matter is this. 
There are many activities of life where a 
man must bow to regimentation. There 
are some activities where he must be as 
precise and as careful as he may be. But, 
these are not amateur gardening. We plant 
and cultivate for pleasure. We have no 
obligation when we take a piece of ground 
in our hands and make it bear flowers and 
fruits. Of course learning to garden better 
is a pleasure too — and we will all enjoy 
that pleasure, year by year. But above all, 
garden as you please and in the piece of 
ground that is your own, indulge your 
sentiments as you wish. After all, it is 


your garden. 
—W.H.C 





a iis wisely pas 


Chris tmas 


By MRS. WILLIAM K. JACKSON 


President, The New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 


VER since our ancestors burned the 
yule log, the fragrance of balsam fir 
and spruce warms our hearts with the joy 
of Christmas. A tree sparkling with lights, a 
wreath in the window, a garland and mistle- 
toe over the door are now symbols of yule- 
tide. In a wise choice of Christmas decora- 
tions we can express our sense of beauty 
and good taste as well as show our knowl- 
edge and love of the green life of our forests. 
At Christmas time our hearts expand 
with generous spirit and we become lavish, 
but beauty can be created with restraint. 
The small decoration made with an eye to 
proportion and color may give the most de- 
light. A small tree, tastefully decorated, is 
more pleasing than a large one crowded be- 
tween the walls. Consider the large variety 
of material that is available, the qualities of 
certain trees and shrubs, and what to use 
for special purposes. 

The best for all Christmas decorations 
are the balsam fir, spruces, hemlock and 
pines. They are fragrant and beautiful in 
shape and color. 

For Christmas trees the balsam fir, Abies 
balsamea, when it has been grown in the 
open, makes the handsomest of all. It is also 
the most fragrant and long lasting. The 
white spruce, Picea canadensis, another na- 
tive, makes a feathery, more delicate tree 
than the balsam fir, and because of its 
stiffer twigs is usually easier to trim. It is 
not satisfactory, however, if cut too long 
before Christmas, as it cannot, like the bal- 
sam fir, hold its needles indefinitely. When 
brought in the house the tree, whether bal- 
sam or spruce, should have a small, six-inch 
base nailed on the bottom of the butt and 
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be set in a pail of water weighted with gravel 
or coal to keep the tree erect. This treat- 
ment not only doubles the length of time it 
can be kept in the house but also lessens the 
fire hazard. An added precaution is to spray 
the tree with a fire-resistant, commercial 
spray. There are also plant waxes used to 
preserve evergreens by spraying or dipping. 

A living tree growing in a pot gives great 
satisfaction as it can be decorated for 
Christmas, then planted outside in the 
Spring. ’ 

For wreaths, garlands, sprays and table 
arrangements, generally speaking, the bal- 
sam fir is the most desirable because of its 
stronger fragrance, but spruce, hemlock, 
Tsuga canadensis, and pine, when used 
alone or in combination, can be just as 
beautiful. Incidentally, all pines hold their 
needles well, but the white pine, Pinus 
strobus, with softer stems and needles, does 
not hold its shape as well as the red, Pinus 
resinosa. Outside decorations can be made 
of hemlock, with its wealth of little cones 
and soft feathery branches, as well as table 
decorations for brief use only, for it drops 
quickly in the house and does not stay fresh 
long. 

But in addition to our “‘Big Four”, the 
balsam fir, the spruce, the hemlock and 
the pine, there are other native evergreens 
appropriate for more limited use. Our native 
yew, Taxus canadensis, found frequently in 
the moist areas of our woodlands, keeps 
well after cutting and makes a strong back- 
ing for large wreaths. The common juniper, 
Juniperus virginiana, of our pastures, with 
its prickly needles, is excellent in smaller 
wreaths. 

Exotic evergreens, now widely grown 
here, add variety and interest to our decora- 
tions. The most attractive of these is the 
Japanese yew, Tarus cuspidata, with its 


rich, shining, green needles. Others are the 
golden-tipped false cypress, Chamaecyparis 
obtusa, and the Norway spruce, Picea abies, 
with its magnificent long cylindrical cones, 
most suitable for large effects. Judicious 
pruning of leucothoe, with its leathery 
leaves, and rhododendron will also add at- 
tractive material without harming the 
shrubs. R 

Wreaths, festoons, garlands and swags 
can be further elaborated with cones, seed 
pods, gourds, rose haws, fruits, bayberry, 
black alder berries, artificial berries, ribbons 
and bells. These may be painted in attrac- 
tive colors, and the wreaths themselves 
brushed over lightly with white paint to 
give a touch of frosted snow, or shellacked 
to give an added sheen and longer life to the 
needles. Most fruits, however, will not keep 
in a low temperature, but will last better if 
they are dipped in clear lacquer, white shel- 
lac diluted with alcohol, or clear varnish. 
This added care is not necessary for the 
brilliant red berries of Japanese barberry, 
Berberis thumbergi. If its heavily-fruited 
branches are cut before freezing, it will keep 
well in water as a table decoration all Win- 
ter, finally bursting into delicate bloom 
about March. 

But to choose wisely we must also know 
what greens we should not use and the rea- 
sons why. Our American holly, [lex opaca, 
once plentiful, has been destroyed by 
thoughtless people in all accessible and un- 
protected locations, so that it is now seldom 
found growing wild. We can buy holly trees 
of several varieties from nurserymen, but 
few of us wish to cut the slow-growing 
branches of our own trees to use for decora- 
tions. Mountain laurel, Kalmia latifolia, is 
also a slow-growing shrub in New England. 
It must be protected and cut only with care 
at two or three year intervals. 

In the South, it is quite a different mat- 
ter. In several of the southern states, laurel 
grows in great profusion where nature in a 
milder climate can more generously renew 
it. The beautiful trailing club mosses, Ly- 
copodiums, commonly called “ground pines’’, 
which still carpet the woodland floor in 
some sections, are unfortunately easily 
pulled up by the yard. These take about 
seven years to grow. Like the club mosses, 
prince’s pine or pipsissewa, Chimaphila 
umbellata; rattlesnake plaintain, Epipactis 
pubescens; partridge-berry, Mitchella repens, 
are also ground covers of great interest and 
beauty becoming constantly scarcer. 

To choose wisely in every respect would 
take the wisdom of the Christmas wise men 
of the East, the West, the South and the 
North, but wherever we live we can at least 
restrain ourselves from despoiling nature 
and can leave rare plants growing in their 
natural environment so that their fragrance 
and their color and their beauty may be en- 
joyed for generations to come. 


The attractive, though scentless lilac 
flowers of Daphne genkwa are produced 
abundantly on leafless branches in early 
April. It attains a height of three feet. 
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By ALLEN H. WOOD, JR. 
Author: Try These Indoors 


HERE is something about many wild- 

flowers that seems to say: ““Take me 
home, I will be lovely in your garden.”’ This 
mute appeal has been the undoing of certain 
native species. Too often rare and beautiful 
plants have been uprooted and transplanted 
to a garden locale totally different from the 
original habitat. 

Perhaps an acid-loving bog orchis was 
transferred to a dry alkaline spot; possibly a 
basketful of Lady-slippers was shifted un- 
ceremoniously from cool needles of a pine 
grove to brilliant sun in an open border. 
Of course they did not survive. And how 
many colonies of fringed gentians have been 
transported, never to appear again? 


A few wildlings are cosmopolitan in their 
habits and adapt themselves to variant 
growing conditions. Some, indeed, thrive 
more lustily under cultivation than in the 
wild; these, however, represent the minor- 
ity. 

This is not an attempt to discourage the 
use of wildflowers in gardens and around 
the grounds. On the contrary, I consider 
them of tremendous value in landscaping 
and plant pleasure. Also, the growing of 
rare species, and wildflowers that are facing 
extirpation, is sound conservation. 

But purchase the plants; do not collect 
them. There are nurseries that specialize 
in native plants. Many species and varieties 
are available; more than enough to satisfy 
any contemplated planting of pond, bog, 
meadow or woodland. Like most plant ma- 
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Hard to transplant — Cypripedium acaule alba 
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terial, nursery-grown stock is much easier 
to re-establish after transplanting than are 
collected plants. 

To be successful in cultivating wildflow- 
ers, the first requisite is some knowledge of 
preferred habitats and soils. The under- 
standing need not be profound; most neces- 
sary information is contained in growers’ 
catalogs. 

For instance, when considering what 
wildflowers you would like, say in a damp 
or swampy area, check what plants are 
found naturally in such a location. Then 
make your choice according to sun or shade, 
alkaline or acid soils, season of blooming, 
height and color. Do the same for projected 
plantings in open woodland, deep woods 
and fields or meadows. Instead of poking 
plants in anywhere because they intrigue 
your admiration or curiosity, do a little 
planning. 

Send for catalogs NOW and plan your 
wildflower plantings during some of the 
long Winter evenings to come. You will 
find that eventual results more than justify 
the time and thought expended. 

Give the wildlings a chance and yourself 
more satisfaction. 


Imperial 44 


When a head of lettuce was selling for 
nineteen cents in town last Summer, it was 
pleasant to get about 1,000 seeds from a 
15 cent packet of Imperial 44 seed. The 
seeds were sown along the edge of a garden 
bed, the plants came up thickly, making as 
pretty a foliage border as one could wish. 
At the first thinning the unwanted seed- 
lings were thrown on the compost heap. 
Hearing of it, friends said *‘Don’t throw 
them away. Give them to us.” After that 
every pulled-up plant was saved and given 
away until I was boasting that six gardens 
had a share of our lettuce crop. Then one 
gardener told me she had too many and 
shared with her neighbor; another said she 
planted till her back was tired and gave 
away the balance to three neighbors. 
Eleven gardens were enriched by the packet 
of seeds. It was a treat to find one thing 
cheap. 

As soon as Imperial 44 begins to grow it 
has a fashion of wrapping its leaves tightly 
around each other: in a few weeks it is a 
crisp, solid head. The 106 heads we kept 
were more than we could use so two heads 
were handed to some neighbor, who had no 
garden, on the mornings two were cut for 
ourselves. Before we could eat them all, 
several were shooting up to make blossoms 
and seeds; willing to furnish even more than 
a fifteen cent packet of seeds for next 
Spring! 

- Nett McMurray 


A new, fresh crop of leaves will spring 
from plants of the tawny daylily, Hemero- 
callis fulva, if the old leaves are cut off at 
the ground a few weeks after flowering. 
The new leaves remain tender and green 
until killed by a hard frost. 
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White coindles, silver and pine... 


Ike y Princip e 


By MRS. JOB MITTON 


Grosse Isle, Michigan 


ZZ. EGYPT is largely responsible 
for many of our Christmas customs 
today, as are also Greece and Rome. Gar- 
lands and wreaths made from pine, cedar 
and other evergreens were not used merely 
for adornment but they served as definite 
symbols. Wreaths made with the leaves of 
oak, laurel and olive were worn as symbols 
of initiation into the higher mysteries. 
Wreaths have always represented Unity 
and Immortality — in Christendom, a halo. 
Oranges, apples, figs, dates, grapes and 
pomegranates were considered sacred by the 
ancients, also herbs and spices. 

The Christmas tree, which is generally 
the focal point in a setting, had its origin in 
Egypt and not in Rome or Germany as has 
been generally believed. ’Tis said that the 
palm put forth one branch each month and 
when 12 branches appeared, the feast of the 
Winter solstice was celebrated. It was 
Martin Luther, however, that first lighted a 
Christmas tree. 

Mistletoe was revered by the Druids, 
principally for its medicinal properties. 
According to the position of the sun, moon, 
and stars, the Arch-Druid is said to have 
climbed a tree and cut the mistletoe with a 
golden sickle, the shape of a crescent. Holly 
was sent to friends as a token of goodwill, 
and the exchange of gifts and greetings was 
the order of the day. During the pagan rites 
the feast of Saturn was celebrated with 


great pomp and rejoicing in thankfulness 
for a bounteous harvest. 

I have related but a few of the many 
traditions that have come down to us 
through the centuries, long before the Chris- 
tian era, and these are still being used 
today. Architectural designs in homes, 
various modes of living, and tempera- 
ments, require specific treatment to suit 
each case, so, we simply revert to the old 
order and dress it up in a new style, for 
there is still enough pagan in each of us to 
enjoy the merriment, the glitter and the 
general spirit of generosity that go to make 
the season really festive. A wreath on the 
door or in a window may strike a new note 
by adding to the cones, pods and berries, 
three four-inch flower pots, painted white, 
with small apples, gilded, wired together to 
create a central interest alongside the pro- 
verbial red bow. 

Now, that scenic windows are so popular 
in many homes a Christmas picture may 
be made or, it could also be placed on a 
mantle or in an alcove. First, all the ma- 
terials are assembled such as sprigs of white 
pine, cedar, cypress, or any other variety 
of evergreen, scotch tape, needle point 
holders, large staples, a 52-inch length of 
heavy wire, one inch in thickness, silver 
metal ribbon, one inch wide, a wooden 
block 4” x 6’, three white candles, a Ma- 
donna figure, and enough star-shaped 
flowers to form a grouping. Bouvardia, 
Stephanotis or Christmas Roses, Helleborus 
niger, are appropriate. The wire is fastened 
together to form a circle, wound with the 
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Let the arrangement express the trinity 
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silver ribbon and stapled to the board. An 
asymmetrical arrangement of clipped white 
pine is placed at left inside of circle, candles 
of varying heights placed outside of circle. 
The figure is on the right, inside of circle, 
with the grouping of flowers at her feet. 
The twigs then form a frame around the 
outside. A small flashlight, with blue bulb 
placed beneath the evergreens at right will 
add to the effect. 

White flowers and candles should be used 
in preference as white is symbolic of Light, 
Purity and Peace. The Triune principle 
has been employed in the design. We know 
it in art as High, Medium and Low, in 
Nature as Sky, Earth and Sea, in Christi- 
anity as Father, Mother and Child — and 
in Japanese flower arrangements as Heaven, 
Man, and Earth. 

Candles have always been an interesting 
feature in decorations. The old story of the 
poor Russian peasant comes to mind. He 
was trudging home through the snow on 
Christmas eve, when suddenly he con- 
ceived out of his religious beliefs the idea of 
placing a red candle in the window of his 
home to light the way for Mary and Joseph 
as they journeyed to Bethlehem. He then 
went inside, lit a fire and left the door un- 
latched, so they could come in, rest, and 
get warm. 

We, as gardeners and arrangers of flow- 
ers, working with nature’s laws, become 
increasingly conscious of the operation of 
these laws. The seed is sown, then matured 
and nourished through its growing period 
until it reaches maturity, where it breaks 
into full beauty and usefulness, waiting 
for skillful hands to mold it into its own 
creation. 

In these uncertain days, when the world 
is passing through its wilderness, may we, 
as we place the wreath on the door or the 
candle in the window hold one vision, that 
through Unity of Purpose, the Message of 
Christmas, bringing Peace and Goodwill 
to all Mankind, will be not only a tradition 
but a Reality. 





THE COVER 


The Christmas rose, Helleborus 
niger, opens its large, white, butter- 
cup-like flowers so late in the year 
that they are commonly in bloom at 
Christmas time. They may even 
flower under light snow during much 
of the Winter, with protection. Not 
difficult to grow, the plant prefers 
soils on the moist side and it does like 
partial shade. Another species, ori- 
entalis, is seldom grown in America 
but is very popular in Germany 
where excellent varieties are avail- 
able. Helleborus is sometimes con- 
fused with LEranthis, the winter 
aconite, of which the common species 
is E, hyemalis — whose yellow flow- 
ers bloom very early in the Spring 
or even in February if the season is 
mild. Photo: Paul E. Genereux. 
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Cait ania 


By MRS. WILLIAM STICKLES 
Malba, Long Island, N. Y. 


planning the decorations for Christmas, 
the color and type of plant material to 
be used is varied according to the indi- 
vidual. Naturally, the use of bright red 
berries, holly or evergreens are always ap- 
propriate. Dried material painted silver or 
gold combined with either red or blue are 
very effective for Christmas table decora- 
tions. 

One table arrangement that always has 
great charm and appeal is the Della Robbia 
wreath with candles. It is not only beauti- 
ful but will last throughout the holidays if 
the fruit is shellacked. The base for this 
wreath is made on a sphagnum moss founda- 
tion, obtainable at any florist shop. Box- 
wood or ivy leaves are used as the basic 
covering of the frame. Cut the boxwood in 
three or four-inch lengths according to the 
size of wreath desired. Group several pieces 
together, using the same principles in mak- 
ing it as for any evergreen wreath. The first 
group is placed on the outer edge of the ring, 
second group on the inside and smaller 
pieces in the center. In this way the wreath 
will be formed into a perfect circle. In ar- 
ranging the fruit, the larger forms, such as 
apples, pears or tangerines, are placed at 
equal distance from each other, three or 
four to the design. In between these forms, 
the grapes and smaller fruits are attached 
with small florist stick or tooth picks. To 
make the wreath truly Della Robbia, a nar- 
row light blue ribbon is entwined through 
the fruit. Use one large candle or three 
smaller ones in the center of the wreath. 
If ivy leaves are used, each stem is wired to 
a tooth pick. Shellac the.ivy leaves and 
they will last longer. 

Gold and silver painted cones and foliage 
may be used effectively for a holiday table. 
The foliage must be well-dried before the 
paint is applied, otherwise the foliage will 
curl and the paint flake off. Plant materials 
that have proven satisfactory are: Foliage 
and seed-pods of magnolia, Cryptomeria 
cones, Paulownia seed-pods, Eucalyptus 
foliage and berried material. The Crypto- 
meria cones, when dry, open like rosettes. 
For an interesting combination of either 
gold or silver foliage, one may use colored 
bronzing paint on the cones and berries. 
It not only relieves the stiffness of the foli- 
age but adds variety of form to the design. 
A table arrangement that is always attrac- 
tive and much admired for its festive effect 
is to use a silver low container and arrange 
silver foliage of Eucalyptus with red berries 
for the accent. Red candles in silver holders 
complete the setting. 
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A center piece which has the Christmas 
spirit of giving is an arrangement of juniper 
grouped around a tall candle or several 
smaller ones and at the base, cleverly ar- 
range small corsages for the lady guests 
upon leaving the table. The corsages are 
made of juniper, small cones and a few 
bright red berries, tied with metallic ribbon. 

The arrangement in illustration was made 
by using a white ‘painted disc of three-ply 
veneer. A candle was placed in a low candle 
holder and the Pittosporum and Nandina 
berries arranged around the candle in a 
spiral effect. This arrangement may be used 
for a buffet table. 





Silver Lining Poppy 


A small bit of an old flower border left 
unplanted from last Fall after clearing of 
grass and weeds showed this Spring an 
interesting re-seeding to the Burbank Sil- 
ver Lining poppy. The first sowing of this 
poppy in my garden was in 1923; it has 
survived ever since. 

Burbank thought in 1893 that he had 
succeeded in producing a variety that was 
nearly or quite fixed. His confidence would 
seem to have been well warranted as, for at 
least 30 years, the seedsmen have sold the 
true strain. 

The outer surface of the petal is dark 
crimson, purple stained at the base and with 
a conspicuous black blotch in the center of 
the petal. But the inside of the petal is 
veiled silvery-white, the outer colors shin- 
ing through. Numerous anthers and pollen 
dust of dull jade-green, the light blue-green 
globose capsule with a yellow-green plush 
top and purple radiations are details that 
reward one’s close inspection. 

— Bernarp HarKNEsS 


Moravia, N. Y. 











Mrs. Wm. Stickles phote 


A white candle set in a low holder with an arrangement of Nandina berries 
and Pittosporum suitable for a buffet table 
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Begonias me ee fo insects... 


- * Sstiliy veil lings 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 
Peabody, Mass. 


T WAS in 1942 that a Florida gardener 

sent to her friend, Mrs. Ross Swisher of 
Pennsylvania, a seedpod picked from her 
plant of B. aconitifolia var. Hildegard 
Schneider. From this seedpod, Mrs. Swisher 
raised a number of begonias, all different, 
which shows what changes are wrought 
by busy insects. Recently these plants have 
been named — with one exception — for 
members of the Swisher family. All these 
plants are larger and more shrubby in 
growth than the parent. They are rather 
slow growers and shy bloomers and most 
are Summer bloomers, unlike the parent, 
which is a Fall bloomer. 

B. Ross Swisher has made unusually 
good growth this year. Perhaps some old, 
crumbled cow manure in the bottom of the 
pot accounts for this. It has bloomed for 
the first time, large rose-pink flowers, all 
males, quite flat, rarely opening. The plant 
is in a six-inch pot, and is more than three 
feet high. There are six stalks, well- 
branched, the largest over an inch in diam- 
eter at the base. The alternately set leaves 
are on short inch-and-a-half reddish peti- 





oles, and are deeply four-cleft on one side 
and three-cleft on the other. The largest 
leaves are seven inches long and four 
inches wide, tapering to a point. The color 
is deep green above, heavily silver-spotted, 
lightly flushed red beneath. The serrate 
edge is red. 

B. Love Swisher is as tall as B. Ross 
Swisher, but does not branch as well. The 
leaves, on two-inch petioles, are light green 
with large silver spots, faintly red-edged, 
lighter green beneath. They are four-cleft 
on one side and three-cleft on the other. 
The flowers are somewhat like those of the 
parent plant, thick waxy white, faintly 
pink flushed, quite unlike the flowers of the 
other seedlings. 

B. Dora Swisher has leaves of the same 
light green, red-edged, but the spots are 
few and faint. The petioles are longer, 
about three inches long. The flowers are 
similar to those of B. Love Swisher. 

B. Elvira Swisher is unlike the others. 
The leaves are shorter, smaller, less deeply 
cut, olive-green, red-edged, silver spotted 
when young, losing the spots as they age. 
The young leaves are deep red, the mature 
leaves deep red beneath. The flowers are 
white, flushing to deep pink with age, all 


Richard Merrill photo 


Begonia Dora Swisher — typical of these new hybrids 









females. They hang in heavy clusters, like 
those of Coralline Lucerna. 

The last of this group is B. querci, with 
medium green leaves on two-and-a-half 
inch petioles, red-edged, with satiny sur- 
face, lightly flushed beneath, shallowly and 
roundly cleft. There are no spots. The flow- 
ers are smaller than those of the others, 
white with pink edges, flat, all males. Oc- 
casionally they open at midday, in full sun. 
All these plants have heavy, woody stems, 
white-streaked, and swollen at the joints. 
Their chief beauty is their foliage. They 
bear little resemblance to the parent plant, 
showing only the influence of the deeply 
cleft leaves. None of them have the deeply 
veined corrugated surface of the leaves of 
the parent plant. 


Here or There 


The gardener is by occupation a cheerful 
soul, not given to worry or foreboding. The 
eternal surety of the rolling seasons is his 
intimate knowledge. But there is also 
knowledge with the changing seasons of the 
long Winter that must come to all, and a 
question that comes unbidden as he plants 
for next season — “Will I be here then?”’ 

Such a question had been troubling my 
garden friend when I called the other day 
to see how she was progressing with a 
tedious convalescence. And from this in- 
valid gardener I learned a happy thought 
of faith I now pass on to you. For while re- 
joicing in being able to oversee the planting 
of bulbs that had been ordered before her 
illness, she had been plagued by the recur- 
ring worry that she might not be here to 
see them bloom next Spring. Then out of 
the past came a memory that restored con- 
fidence. 

““I was a young gardener then,” she said, 
‘and that Spring I made my first formal 
flower bed. I made it carefully and planted 
seeds of annuals that should bloom in mid- 
Summer. Then came the opportunity for a 
dream fulfilled—a trip to Europe! Of 
course, I was thrilled and delighted, but 
there was one drawback. I could not get 
over the regret that I would not be at 
home to see the flowering of my precious 
garden. Even on the way over I sent occa- 
sional worried thoughts back to that gar- 
den. But when I saw the gardens of Europe 
I forgot my little plot. Such flowers I had 
never dreamed of and in such breath-taking 
beauty and abundance! 

“So the other day when the thought 
came that I might not be here next Spring 
to see the flowering of the bulbs I was 
planting, [ remembered my first garden and 
the trip to Europe. Suddenly I knew how 
foclish I was to worry, for if I were not here 
next Spring, wouldn’t it be like the gar- 
dens of Europe — undreamed-of beauty 
and flowers?” 

So it is, gardeners. Go right on planting, 
knowing that, here or there, flowers will 
bloom. 


‘ 


— Myrnice C. MorGcan 
Baldwin, Kansas 
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A snithiabaauailedl error ssonucbed ees 


Amarylls U5. Hippeastrum 


By WYNDHAM HAYWARD 
Winter Park, Florida 


A Y.NOUNCEMENT in Dr. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey’s valuable botanical publica- 
tion, “Gentes Herbarum” (May, 1949 fas- 
cicule), published by the Bailey Hortorium 
at Cornell University, that the unlovely 
and irritating name Hippeastrum, which 
has been worrying and baffling horticul- 
turists and other students of bulbous plants 
for more than 100 years, is now definitely 
upset, and the name Amaryliis officially 
restored, brings mingled feelings of relief, 
pleasure and gratification. 

The “Gentes Herbarum”’ announcement 
was to the effect that the American bulbs 
so long laboring under the ungainly title 
Hippeastrum are now returned to their 
Linnaean genus name, Amaryllis, with the 
popular bulb of Florida gardens, the Florida 
red Amaryllis, becoming the type species, 
Amaryllis belladonna, Linn., as Linnaeus 
intended from the start. This handsome 
Spring-blooming bulb, which is the com- 
monest Spring flower in country gardens 
over the peninsula, has been known since 
Dean William Herbert’s time as Hip- 
peastrum equestre. 

Part of the centuries-long confusion which 
has enveloped the Florida red amaryllis 
and the Cape bulb now known as Bruns- 
vigia rosea can be traced to the fact that 
both were listed in the early works as 
belladonna. The South African bulb new 
known as Brunsvigia rosea,.but which for 
many generations has been masquerading 
as*Amaryllis belladonna, is common in 
California, where it is an important feature 
of Summer gardens with its lovely perfume 
and delicate pink coloring. 

These changes will correct Dean Her- 
bert’s fantastic mistake of more than a 
century ago, and from now on will be 
official as far as American botanists and 
horticulturists are concerned, with the pub- 
lication of the bulbs under their proper 
names in the new and revised edition of 
Dr. Bailey’s *‘Manual of Cultivated 
Plants.” 

The “Gentes Herbarum”’ announcement 
coincides with the publication of a complete 
monograph of the genus Amaryllis and an 
interesting and detailed exposition on the 
Amaryllis-Hippeastrum controversy, en- 
titled “‘ Amaryllidaceae: Tribe Amarylleae.”’ 
This includes the following genera in ad- 
dition to the numerous Amaryllis species 
which are described with full data: Lycoris, 
Griffinia, Lepidopharynz, Worsleya (the so- 
called “Blue Amaryllis”), Placea and Un- 
gernia. The monograph is by Dr. Hamilton 
P. Traub and Dr. Harold N. Moldenke. 
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This remarkable work is an exhaustive 
investigation of all sides of the historic 
error of names, a curious situation which 
grew out of the failure of the master sys- 
tematist, Carolus Linnaeus, to include the 
Italian or Cape belladonna (the bulb was 
well known in Italy at that time and had 
been figured by Ferrorius and others) in 
the first edition of his “Species Plantarum,” 
foundation work of modern botanical no- 
menclature. 

Dean Herbert, the eminent English 
amaryllid authority of the early 19th cen- 
tury, a sound systematist usually, miscued 
when he arbitrarily transferred the name 
Amaryllis belladonna to the Cape lella- 
donna which has a solid scape with pink 
flowers, from the American plant, which 
has a hollow scape with red flowers. 

Dr. J. C. Th. Uphof, Dutch-American 
botanist, and professor at various Florida 
colleges, wrote the first major challenge to 
Herbert’s peremptory dictum in “Her- 
bertia,’’ 1938, Vol. V. The curious anomaly 
of the Amaryllis-Hippeastrum situation had 
been noted previously by Dr. Otto Stapf of 
Kew Gardens in 1929, and the learned 
botanist of the late 18th century, the 
Chevalier de Lamarck, commented at that 
time on Linnaeus’ omission of the Cape 
belladonna from the “Species Plantarum,”’ 
and gave the bulb its first modern botanical 
name, Amaryllis rosea, in 1783. It still 
retains the rosea. 

Evidently Linnaeus’ omission of the Cape 
belladonna was due to pressure of clerical 
work and hurried research in the prepara- 
tion of the first edition of “Species Plant- 


arum,” a matter which has been discussed 
by B. D. Jackson in the Journal of Botany, 
1923. Copies of the Traub-Moldenke mono- 
graph are available from the publishers, 
The American Plant Life Society, Box 2398, 
Stanford, Calif., at $4.00 the copy. 


Timber Control 


In upholding a decision of the highest 
court of the State of Washington, the 
United States Supreme Court has put the 
seal of approval on a principle that may 
well have profound influence on the future 
well-being of this country. It affirmed the 
constitutionality of a Washington law that 
requires proprietors of land used for com- 
mercial logging to provide for its refor- 
estation. 

The importance of this decision lies in 
its endorsement of the theory that private 
owners of the nation’s renewable natural 
resources do not have the unqualified lib- 
erty to use and destroy them as they see 
fit. The court has held, in effect, that they 
bear a deep responsibility to the nation as 
a whole, and to generations yet to come, 
and that if they do not recognize this 
responsibility, the state has the right and 
the duty of forcing it upon them. 

N.Y. Times 


Christmas Doorway Festoon 

For an attractive and easy doorway fes- 
toon of greens, cut a piece of chicken wire 
the approximate size of the decoration you 
wish, and fasten it loosely to the house. If 
you wish to have vertical festoons on either 
side of the door, cut the wire accordingly. 
After the wire is fastened, insert short 
pieces of evergreen into it until the wire is 
well covered. Then fill it in with short 
stems of holly, or other berried greens. If 
your inside walls will stand the weight of 
such a festoon, the same design déver a fire- 
place or an entrance way into dining or Jiv- 
ing room is attractive. 

-— JEAN COWLES 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 





Wyndham Hayward photo 


This is Amaryllis belladona — typical of the genus 
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. = they are, the prizes... 


| Carden Clabs Ysa 





West Virginia 


Md. 


West Virginia 





PRIZES IN 1948-1949 


F rst 
Lyonia Garden Club, McRae, Geor- 


gia 
SECOND 

Arp Garden Club, Arp, Texas 
THIRD 


Bluefield Garden Club, Bluefield, 


HoNnorRABLE MENTION 
Northwood Garden Club, Baltimore, 


Shawnee Garden Club, Charleston, 
Tulsa Garden Club, Tulsa, Okla. 








HE judges of the 1948-1949 garden 
club year book, long one of the most 
widely appreciated special features of Horti- 
culture, suffered their annual headache as 
they mastered the difficult undertaking of 
selecting the prize winners. More than 300 
year books were submitted by garden clubs 
in practically every state in the union. It 
was a simple matter to weed out some 90 
percent of the year books, because they did 
not meet the requirements as printed last 
year — and as reprinted again this year. 
Horticulture cannot consider a scrap book 
as being a year book. Many of the entries 
received were in whole or in part, scrap 
books. There is nothing wrong with a scrap 
book, of course, but they are not year 





Prizes for Garden Club 
Yearbooks 


ORTICULTURE offers a first 

prize of $50 for the best 1949- 
1950 yearbook submitted by a garden 
club. It offers a second prize of $25, a 
third prize of $10 and three additional 
prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs. It does 
not apply to federations. The judges 
will consider each yearbook submitted 
from all angles. A club with a small 
yearbook will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1949 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1950 Competition. 
Yearbooks to be entered in this com- 
petition must reach the office of Horti- 
culture, 800 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., on or before October 
1, 1950. Please note: Yearbooks for 
1950-1951, if submitted, will be held for 
judging until the next year. 
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books — and this is a year book contest. 

With the entries thus “boiled down” to 
about 30, the judges really had their work 
cut out for them. Probably, another group 
of judges would have reached an altogether 
different set of awards, because these 30 
books which remained after the first sifting 
were all good. 

In fact, Horticulture is delighted to say 
that the year books as a whole were dis- 
tinctly very much better this year than 
they have been before. The books were 
really a distinct contribution to horticulture 
in general and, indeed, one judge suggested 
that we award prizes to at ieast 20 year 
books. Of course, having announced that 
we would award but six prizes, it would not 
have been legal to take that easy way out — 
so the judges went to work and, finally 
produced the awards as published above. 

In general, it is obvious that the ladies 
retain supremacy in this field of activity. 
The mere men, who were in the minority in 
judging, were all prepared to give a prize, 
somehow or other, to a masculine club — 
but it proved to be impossible. Most men’s 
garden clubs publish a monthly bulletin 
and do not print a year book. The masculine 
clubs that do have a year book are so far 
behind the ladies that no prize could be 
awarded, willing as the trousered judges 
were to be prejudiced. 

Another general observation is this: most 
of the good year books come from the 
South. There are plenty of garden clubs in 
the North, the Middle West and the Far 
West — but they do not put out such good 
year books. The judges enjoyed the letters 
that some of the clubs sent along with 
their year books and take this opportunity 
to say thank you for the spirit of friend- 
liness and graciousness so expressed — but 
the contest MUST be based on the actual 
year books presented, not upon good in- 











































tentions, however charmingly expressed. 

Perhaps the ladies down South have an 
easier and a friendly attitude towards 
gardening than is the case in the North. 
Be that as it may, the year books from 
north of Virginia and say west and north 
of Texas have an atmosphere of formality 
that is lacking in Dixie. Many of the 
northern year books were so set and stylized 
that more than 100 of them needed only 
a change in title to be duplicates, each of 
the other. 

Yet another generality to be observed 
was that this year the ladies are moving 
about more than has been the case. They 
get up and go and see other gardens. 
Whether the activity is called pilgrimages 
or not, it is an excellent idea to go forth 
and see what gardeners are doing over the 
other side of the hill. One of the greatest 
pleasures of gardening is the visiting of 
other gardens. 





North Charleston, South Carolina 
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It is also noteworthy that the year books 
reflect an increasing interest in conserva- 
tion — to use the word loosely. This is a 
movement definitely on the upswing among 
the ladies. You know, whether it is just 
the planting of the ground about a public 
building, or the landscaping of a war 
memorial, whether it is the planting of 
street trees or the elimination of an eye- 
sore, garden clubs have a rare opportunity 
to really do something for their respective 
communities. 

Like the communists who are very much 
in the minority in this country, yet are 
articulate and vociferous, a garden club 
can make a noise and be so insistent that 
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public officials will positively give them 
just about anything they desire. Since, of 
course, garden clubs are concerned only 
with the improvement of their towns and 
the betterment of living conditions, it is 
certainly one of the most praiseworthy 
activities a club can undertake — this in- 
sistence upon the gardening of a com- 
munity. 

Looking over the year books still further, 
it’s remarkable how flower arrangeme::ts 





Brookfield Garden Club, New York 
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Monroe Garden Club, Rochester, N. Y. 


still occupy so much of the attention of the 
ladies. A mere man cannot understand this 
at all. That is to be expected and is, 
naturally discounted. Yet, a man may 
venture the opinion that, if flowers must 
be arranged, the ladies, as the year books 
give evidence, are doing a better job of it. 
This is no doubt, due to the teaching of the 
judging schools. 

By way of negative criticisms, there are 
three points which may be worth mention- 
ing. Despite repeated admonitions, some 
of the books still do not give the name of 
their town or state. How are the judges to 
know where the club is located? Then some 
of the books are crudely produced. Of 
course, we do not here at Horticulture 
distinguish between a book that is printed 
and one that is mimeographed. Yet some 
of the mimeo-ing is so wretched that it is 
not legible. Incidentally, some of the print- 
ing, a very little, gives evidence of very 
poor editorial work. Editors should not 
depend upon the printer to do their work 
for them. Finally, and this is serious, many 
of the year books do not do justice to the 
very excellent work their clubs are doing. 
Judges can read between the lines — but 
they cannot award prizes on that basis. It 
is suggested that the year books, as a 
whole, could be improved by a better job 
of reporting. 

Now that this criticism is out of the way, 
to turn to more pleasant things, Horti- 
culture is gratified that so many garden 
clubs have participated in this contest — 
and accordingly is continuing the program 
for yet another year. Garden clubs perform 
a distinct service to their communities. 
There can be no doubt of that. They also 
provide a very real opportunity for their 
members to become better gardeners — 
which is unquestionably the most important 
thing of all. 

To sit before some 300 garden club year 
books and to try and visualize what so 
many women — and men, too, excuse it, 
please — are doing right across and up and 
down the nation, is to feel very humble. 
Horticulture wishes to offer its most earnest 
congratulations to the ladies on their work, 
its best wishes for happier gardening next 
year — and to ask you all to enjoy not only 
your own gardens as much as we do but to 
tell us about them through your year books 
in the next contest, closing October 1, 1950. 








Scale of Points 
for Judging Yearbooks 


The following guide for Horticul- 
ture’s judges for the next contest has 
been published in order to indicate to 
contestants how their yearbooks will be 
evaluated in 1949-1950. 


1. Standard Club............ 25 
a. An active organization (size 
unimportant) 


b. Systematic course of study 

c. One flower show a year (at 
least) 

d. One garden pilgrimage or visit 
(local) 

e. A club project (at least one) 

f. Authoritative speaker at at 
least one meeting. 


2. Contents......... yma 

a. Complete identification (name 
of club, town and state) 

b. Complete membership lists 
with addresses 

c. Complete program (meetings, 
projects, visits, accomplish- 
ments) 

d. Supplementary material of 
value to members in gardening. 


8. Utility of program......... 40 
Principle: A garden club is of value 
only in proportion to the work it 
annually accomplishes for its: a, 
community; b, its membership. 
a. At least one major project 

(clubs of small membership 
cannot be expected to have 
more than one project but 
larger clubs should have sev- 
eral) in horticulture, conserva- 
tion, landscaping, civic devel- 
opment, shade tree planting on 
streets or in parks, reforesta- 
tion, etc. It is the quality of the 
work undertaken rather than 
the subject that is important. 
b. Evidence of progress in the 
project in relation to size of 


club. 


4. Format of program........ 10 

a. Size of club will have no weight 
in determining quality of year- 
book. 

b. Beauty of design. 

c. Originality in relation to clubs’ 
character. 

d. Quality of reporting and com- 
prehensiveness of coverage. 

e. No distinction will be made 
between printing and mimeo- 


graphing. 
f. Scrapbooks as such are not 
considered yearbooks. 


g. Although no distinction will be 
made, the size considered best 
is about 5 by 7. 
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While plants sleep in the snow... 


nds righten the Garden 


By BARBARA ELINORE HAYDEN 


Danvers, Mass. 


BIRD sanctuary does not require a large 
acreage, extensive plantings, or com- 
plicated equipment. A garden is ideal. Con- 
ifers, or a thickly branching bush or tree, 
will offer adequate protection as birds 
come and go. If not, possibly you may have 
been intending to acquire an ornamental 
bush or two. Your choices, then, may well 
combine the attributes of flowers in Spring 
and displays of foliage and fruit later in 
the season. And, as a bonus, they will bring 
numbers of birds to perch, sing, and eat of 
the fruits you have provided. 

Plantings whose fruits are much desired 
by birds include the dogwoods, honeysuck- 
les, viburnums and flowering crabs. Add 
other varieties of bushes, trees, vines, and 
ground cover which also bear fruit. Inci- 
dentally, you need not fret if seed pods re- 
main on zinnias, phlox, bachelor’s buttons, 
cosmos, or coreopsis. Many of the finches 
will delight in your oversight, and teetering 
atop them, industriously strip away the 
seeds. 

As for equipment, feeding stations can be 
purchased, but it is exciting to make them. 
They can be made to fit the size of left- 
over lumber, or the extent of one’s enthusi- 
asm. The usual standing feeder consists of 
a large, three-sided box, with one or all 
sides made of glass framed with wood. It 
has a slanting, covered roof, and is mounted 
upon a well-sunken cedar post. A few holes 
may be bored in the post and dowels placed 
beneath for increased dining accommoda- 
tions. There are numerous variations of this 
type feeder, as those which swing into the 
wind, are open on all sides with a sheltering 
roof, or are modified for window-sills. The 
possibilities are endless. 


ee 
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Smaller feeders are equally effective. For 
instance, a two-foot length of rough- 
barked sapling bored with one-inch holes 
and hung by a cord is excellent. A feeder 
can also be made by joining two horizontal 
boards, eight inches apart, to ends which 
extend upwards to form peaks. Holes 
drilled through these peaks will allow cords 
to be inserted and attached to pulleys. 
Thus the feeder can be moved along a wire 
from a nearby tree to just outside one’s 
window. Convenient feeders can also be 
made of bags crocheted of cotton, and 
closed with a draw-string sufficiently long 
to tie over a limb. These are just some of 
the ways in which to provide sustenance 
for hungry birds and enjoyment for one- 
self! 

Food is primarily of two kinds: fats and 
seeds. The mainstay of the former is suet, 
relatively inexpensive, and easy to prepare. 
It can be ground, just put in the crocheted 
bag, or attached to vertical pegs mside a 
station. For use in holes it should be melted, 
and it is easy to stir seeds into it before 
filling the holes. Of course, if you are espe- 
cially generous, birds will take infinite de- 
light in finding the holes filled with peanut 
butter! 

The seeds most desired are sunflower 
and smal] mixed seeds. Both may be pur- 
chased as prepared in small or large quanti- 
ties. And, of course, crumbs of all sorts 
may be put to good use. 

Pleasure comes from study of the birds in 
your sanctuary. Probably the first guest will 
be the black-capped chickadee. A small, 
neat fellow, his coloring is black, gray, and 
white. He has bright, inquisitive black 
eyes, and a distinctive black cap and chin. 
His attitude is one of unceasing optimism. 
He and his kin will bounce into your gar- 
den some morning, emitting small pin- 





Stanley Leonard from Mass. Audubon Soctety 


The sprightly chickadees love doughnuts on a winter morning 
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wheels of sound. There they will set about 
forcing sunflower seeds in cracks in the bark 
where they can hammer them open with 
small black bills. 

Whatever you think of the habits of the 
bluejay, you'll not be able to resist his 
beauty when he comes to feast. A brazen 
buccaneer, he’ll sweep down from a tall 
spruce in bright splendor; and announce 
himself with a cold, imperious scream! 
Arrogant, demanding, undisciplined, he’!I 
snatch his fill of seeds. Then, in a veritable 
explosion of sound, motion, and color, he’l] 
be off to a nearby tree. 

You will welcome the male downy wood- 
pecker, with his black and white striped 
back, white breast, stiletto bill, and red 
spot on the back of his head. The hairy 
woodpecker will come, too, seeming only a 
large-size edition of the downy. Both revel 
in eating suet. Gray and white juncos will 
work the ground for seeds, and fly in a 
flutter of white petticoats. Their song will 
issue forth like bright sparks rapidly struck 
from a flint. Hardy song sparrows, and pert, 
impudent tree sparrows will drop in for 
lunch. And time will bring the northern 
visitors of distinction: redpolls, siskins, 
and grosbeaks. While goldfinches will not 
come readily to your stations, they will 
happily consume, along with the juncos, 
the seeds of your uncut and forgotten 
flower pods. When your flowers are gone 
and your bulbs sleep, such birds as these 
are reason enough for making your garden 
a Winter sanctuary. 





Fall and Spring-planted 
Strawberry Yields 


The following represents the quart yields 
per 25 foot plot of Fall and Spring-planted 
strawberries at Geneva, N. Y. 


1947 yields 


10-18-45 5—-2-46 
Howard (Premier)... 8.6 qts. 5.9 
GREE, «cv cv cess 8.1 3.8 
Dresden............ 12.1 1.9 
a 10.9 
Mean of 13 selections 9.0 7.0 


1946 yields 
10-17-44 5-21-45 


Howard (Premier)... 9 4 
GES bcks cae 12 7 
Pee 16 8 
NL 4 os ot ealcus 12 4 
ee 16 
Mean of 8 selections 12 8 


— Fruit Notes 


American Iris Society 


Region I of the American Iris Society 
will hold a meeting at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, December 3, 
at 2 p.m. Prof. Stephen F. Hamblin will 
talk on “Species Iris.” Slides taken by our 
members this past season will be shown. 
All are invited whether or not members of 
the Society. 
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Try thts if | of ordinary things 4% 


Challenging 7 P Dents 


By PROF. E. C. VOLZ 
Iowa State College 


USUAL house plants, especially those 
which require rather exacting treat- 
ments, are a challenge to the veteran grower 
of indoor plants. Perhaps you are one of 
those who have become a bit bored by the 
humdrum of routine watering, potting and 
puttering around with the rather common- 
place ivies, cacti, rubber plants, Sanse- 
vierias, ferns and african violets. Not that 
these old favorites have no merit, but “‘dis- 
tant pastures may be greener”. So let us 
explore the possibilities of the unconven- 
tional plant world, for here we can expect 
the curious, the quaint and, perhaps, even 
the bizarre. Without doubt, the best source 
of oddities and freaks is to be found in the 
cactus and succulent families where names 
like stone face, baby toes, old man, plover 
eggs, panda plant, arab’s turban, starfish, 
burro tail, jelly beans and powder puff 
describe the subjects in picturesque lan- 
guage. These plants are collectors’ items 
and fanciers of cacti and succulents are defi- 
nitely working with unusual plant life. 
However, there are other intriguing forms 
of plant life, both unusual and beautiful, 
but to grow them one must be willing to 
provide the conditions prescribed by each 
plant’s native environment. That is what 
the professional growers do in the large 
public conservatories and commercial green- 
houses. For practical purposes let us group 
our potential subjects into convenient 
categories having common cultural prac- 
tices. It is unlikely that all of these plants 
will be desirable in any one house collection, 
but the species selected for special consider- 
ation are, for the most part, readily ob- 
tainable. ‘ 


Spring-flowering Bulbs 


The forcing of potted tulips, daffodils 
and hyacinths is a standard procedure with 
many amateur window gardeners. A little 
exploring in bulb catalogs will show how 
easy it is to expand the potted bulb collec- 
tion to include some out-of-the-ordinary 
types. The use of tulip species as kaufman- 
niana, praestans, forsteriana Red Emperor 
and others will relieve the monotony of the 
hybrid garden types. Try Narcissus bulbo- 
codium, triandrus and juncifolius for charm- 
ing effects in small containers. The summer 
snowflake Leucojum reminds one of a robust 
edition of the garden snowdrop. This inter- 
esting bulb is an excellent pot subject and 
large enough to have cut flower value. 
Puschkinia, Scilla hispanica and Fritillaria 
meleagris may also be flowered indoors in 
late Winter by providing the same culture 
prescribed for tulips. Pot them in early Fall 
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and store the potted bulbs in a cool dark 
cellar at a temperature of 40 to 50° F. If 
suitable cellar storage is not available, a 
deep cold-frame or a pit in an out-of-the- 
way part of the garden will answer the pur- 
pose. To protect the pots, cover with four 
or five inches of soil and a mulch of leaves or 
straw to prevent heavy freezing. After 
three months’ storage there should be suffi- 
cient root formation to permit forcing in a 
sunny window. 


Hardy Spring-flowering Perennials 


The preview of the Spring flower parade 
ushered in with bulbs may be enhanced by 
Winter forcing of wild flowers. If one has 
access to established plants of Trillium, 
blue bells, Mertensia, Hepatica, jack-in-the- 
pulpit, and trout lilies, Erythronium, they 
may be dug in the Fall, potted and plunged 
in a cold frame. Although freezing will not 
harm them, a heavy mulch of straw, leaves 
or salt hay will prevent cracked pots and 
make it easier to remove the bulbs in Febru- 
ary for Spring forcing. Many nurseries carry 
plants of these wild flowers for Fall planting 
so that it is not necessary to “‘borrow” 
them from their native habitat. 


The Use of Tender Bulbs 


For a change from amaryllis, gloxinia and 
tuberous begonia, we can suggest Achi- 





menes, fancy-leaved Caladium, Gloriosa, 
Clinia and Veltheimia. The Achimenes, a 
relative of the gloxinia and african violet, is 
best started by planting the tubers 14 inch 
deep in shallow boxes of sand and leaf mold 
in late February or March. When the shoots 
have progressed to a length of two inches, 
pot several in shallow bulb pans in a soil 
mixture of loam, sand and leaf mold. Grow 
Achimenes in good light but not in full sun. 
In late Fall, remove the tubers from the soil 
and store them in dry sand or peat moss at 
50° F. until February when they may be 
started again for the following season. 
Fancy-leaved Caladiums respond to similar 
treatment and will reward the grower with a 
gorgeous color display from Spring until 
Fall. The Gloriosa or climbing lily is another 
showy plant that fits into this cultural cal- 
endar. Since the tubers are fairly large, they 
are potted singly in any available potting 
soil. Gloriosas are vining in habit and will 
appreciate support. 

Two bulbous plants that have evergreen 
foliage are the Clivia and Veltheimia, Estab- 
lished plants may be kept going for several 
years without special attention. However, 
the Clivia will appreciate a “dry rest” in 
November and December and the Vel- 
theimia should be kept on the dry side 
during July and August. 


Miscellaneous 


A careful search among conservatory 
plant material reveals a few uncommon 
species of pot plants, possessing the dual 
advantage of continuous growth and long 
season of attractive bloom. The chinese 
hibiscus, Hibiscus rosa sinensis, will bloom 
all Summer and Fall at room temperature. 
It is good practice to rest it from December 

See page 453 
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Clivia miniata is a most rewarding bulbous house plant 
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Why not grow your OWN... 


re har 


By H. A. von BEHR 
New York, N. Y. 


= you have never set out on a cold wintry 
day just before Christmas, hatchet 
strapped to your belt, to cut your owa 
Christmas tree from your own ground, you 
don’t know what you have missed! This 
Yuletide harvesting has become part of the 
holiday tradition for us. Christmas really 
comes into the house when the newly cut 
fragrant evergreen is carried rustling 
through the door. Quite different it is from 
the trees which are bargained for at a street 
corner in town. Such are cut months ahead 
of time and have lost their forest fragrance, 
and, occasionally, their needles before they 
are used. And — what’s more — the home 
grown tree is free for the cutting, something 
like a present from Santa. 

Christmas trees are easy to grow. Be- 
sides providing you with a Christmas har- 
vest, they add beauty to your garden 
Summer and Winter. Once planted and 
given a good start, they grow rapidly and 
need no further care. They require no 
watering during the midsummer heat (or 
drought) and no protection against the 
Winter cold. They will grow in almost any 
soil, but most species do best in a slightly 
acid (pH 5-6) loam, preferably moist with 
adequate drainage. They fit into almost any 
garden plan, whether set out singly or in 
groups. They can be put close to the house, 
if you plan to cut them before they grow 
too tall. Place them alongside a driveway, 
or form a beautiful fence row or a strong 
windbreak if you let them grow into tall 
trees. 

Almost any of the numerous varieties of 
evergreens can be used as Christmas trees. 

Fir — Firs make the ideal Christmas 
trees. The most popular in the northeastern 
states is the balsam fir, which grows in the 
great northern forests, but is not so easy to 
grow in other locations. Firs grow in a coni- 
cal form, even and straight. The character- 
istic blunt-pointed short needles are deep 
green, shiny and smooth to the touch. They 
keep well in the house and scent the air 
with the wonderful pungency of balsam. 
There are many varieties of firs. The Doug- 
las fir (though not a true fir in the botanical 
sense) is grown successfully on lawns and is 
available at most nurseries. 

Pine — The pine is one of the most im- 
portant timber producers of our country. 
There are a great many varieties and they 
all can be easily recognized by their charac- 
teristic long thin needles which grow in 
sprays around the twig, something like 
bristles on a brush. Pines grow lofty but not 
so even and slim and conical as the fir or 
spruce. Older trees, unless close together, 
often take picturesque irregular shapes. 
They rarely appear on the market as 


d+ 


Christmas trees in the north east, but their 
branches and ornate cones are popular for 
decoration. We once dug out some young 
trees from a cow pasture where they were 
“not wanted”’ and we were happy to have 
them for our Christmas trees before our own 
garden grown spruces were ready for 
cutting. 

Spruce — In popularity the spruce is 
close to the fir as a Christmas tree. Of the 
same cone-like shape, it also grows rigid and 
even. Its needles are sharp and pointed, ar- 
ranged spirally around the rough barked 
twig. The best known types are the white 
spruce and the Norway spruce, also the 
blue spruce, which are so often seen on 
lawns and in parks. The Norway spruce has 
become our favorite. Its aroma is superior 
to that of the native white spruce, and this 
beautiful evergreen thrives on our ground, 
and so we use it to bring Christmas cheer 
into our home. 

We started eight years ago, when we set 
out four-year-old transplants. Two-year-old 
seedlings may be bought for as little as a 
few cents apiece. For quick results we 
recommend six-year-old transplants. Com- 
mercial Christmas tree growers, who expect 
to have marketable trees in about four 
years, prefer to use these. The trees can also 
be raised from seeds — if time is no factor. 





We set out 36 four-year-old transplants in 
various places, one long double row 3 4% feet 
apart to the north side of our lawn to form 
a windbreak. From this row we have now 
been taking Christmas trees for several 
years, gradually thinning out every second 
tree. We also placed some singles and pairs 
near the house and on the lawn. Two years 
later, we set out another 25 trees along the 
garden fence and also a large group at one 
side of our uphill driveway. They were all 
planted during April before they begin to 
form new shoots and while the ground holds 
sufficient moisture. With a spade we drove 
a wedge into the sod and inserted the ten- 
inch transplants, roots pointed straight 
downward, and then the gap was firmly 
closed. They were never watered, but we 
did sprinkle some superphosphate around 
every tree each Spring, which accelerates 
their growth considerably. 

Growth has been far from even. This we 
don’t mind because it stretches the har- 
vesting over a greater span of years. At some 
favorable spots where the soil is rich and 
moist, trees reached the height of 10 to 12 
feet within eight years. During the same 
period of time, others never grew higher 
than 14 to 18 inches. They were on a slope 
where the soil is poor, almost sterile. Here 
nature pointed out to us the importance of 
environment. But we found good use for 
our dwarfed under-privileged trees. Since a 
future as Christmas trees or windbreaks 
seemed doubtful, we transplanted some 
into a windowbox. There we keep them well 
watered, even during warm spells in Win- 
ter, and enjoy their refreshing green as we 
look out our city apartment window. 

See page 453 


Setting out four-year-old transplants 
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THERE is an old country saying to the 
effect that, “‘as the cold strengthens, hearts 
grow warmer”’. This is of course concerned 
with Christmas and to my mind the truth 
of the adage is nowhere more evident than 
in traveling just a few days before the 25th. 
Certainly, “going home for Christmas” 
works magic in the behavior of every 
traveler. Commonly we are somewhat surly 
and stand-offish. We wrap ourselves in a 
cloak of our own concerns and pay as little 
attention to our fellows as is practicable. 
But not at this time of year! Any pre- 
holiday journey by train or plane, by bus 
or whatever, is an adventure in friendship. 
Personally, I really enjoy going northeast 
out of New York City, going home myself. 
Even the hissing of steam of the train in 
Grand Central sounds merry instead of 
sour as ordinarily. The hoot of steam en- 
gines or the bellow of the diesels is trans- 
formed too; it’s not an imperious “get out 
of the way” but, I do believe, “Merry 
Christmas.” Then, as you look out the car 
window, you see the little cities and the 
town squares gay in green and red and, as 
night comes on, that very early darkness 
of December, you see candles in their 
multitudes — candles red, candles white, 
candles everywhere. What if they are elec- 
tric? They are still brilliant punctuation 
marks that assure us, traveling home 
through the darkness, that the world still 
honors the old virtues of faith, of hope and 
of charity. 


OF COURSE, the real joys of Christmas 
are centered around the home. For me this 
is a real country Christmas im the old 
fashion. Almost always we have snow, 
plenty of it, and sometimes even a snow 
storm on Christmas Eve itself —not a 
storm heavy enough to keep people from 
getting about but snow enough to ermine 
the firs and spruces and to cover all the 
commonplace with virginal whiteness. For 
a week, home is a busy place with so much 
buying of this and that, too much cleaning 
and polishing against the arrival of city 
relatives and, just enough cooking. A dozen 
pies have to be made, mince, apple and 
pumpkin, pies baked in fragrance and then 
put out in the summer-kitchen to freeze 
until wanted. Then breads and cakes — 
and of course, we have to inspect the fruit 
cake made months before — perhaps it will 
need a final libation to be just moist enough? 
Then we have to select the turkey, at least 
two pounds for everyone expected to sit 
down and then several pounds extra to 
allow for picking later. Finally, with a good 
supply of everything housed as ready as 
may be, the afternoon of Christmas Eve, 
we borrow a horse and a pung and go deep 
into the woods where no car can ever 
venture. First we must find a perfectly 
symmetrical balsam fir for the Christmas 
tree. It is surprising how, out of hundreds 
of young trees, it is difficult to select pre- 
cisely the right one. Then we load the pung 
with bundles of branches of spruce and fir, 
with a little feathery hemlock, for the 
making of sprays and swags (I never could 
tell the difference) for both our own home 
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and some of the neighbors! Then back home, 
faces burning from the cold and feet stif- 
fened from wading through the snow, we 
make the decorations with candles and 
yards of gleaming red ribbon. The house 
decorated, we call the depot to see if the 
train is on time. It’s an hour late, as always 
this time of year, but there’s plenty to do in 
that hour before we dash down the hill to 
meet the company — only to find that the 
train has lost another half-hour some- 
where. But no one minds; it’s Christmas! 
Finally the train thunders around the bend, 
after whistled warnings sweet as music, 
and then we are all home again to a tradi- 
tional supper of oyster stew, broiled lobsters, 
cakes, pies and whatever. Some of the 
family then proceed to church and to make 
calls but someone has to stay home to 
prepare for callers who will soon be coming. 
It’s hard work but somehow, the young- 
sters are finally parked and then the big 
business of the day comes up. The tree is 
dragged in from the barn, erected after 
difficult engineering, and some of us set 
about trimming it, while amateur elec- 
tricians try to have all the tree lights 
burning and stil] others furiously wrap and 
label presents which are heaped in a kalei- 
doscope of color beneath the fragrant tree. 
It is an early call in the morning, for the 
offspring cannot be kept in bed much be- 
yond six so, after the stockings are filled 
and hung before the fireplace — and for- 
tunate the home that has many of them, 
all sizes — it’s bed for all. After everyone 
else has departed to sleep, we make a final 
tour of the house, checking the fires and 
the lights. Then we step outside for a look 
at the weather. It has cleared. Stars and 
snow and silence. Christmas once more. 


ON A PLANE headed east out of San 
Francisco, as we started climbing to rise 
safely over the snow-covered mountains, 
I fell to talking with a great scientist. We 
had worked in the same outfit during the 
late War. He is still active in a certain field, 
so we stayed safely with generalities but he 
said one significant thing: “I have come 
to think recently that no man doing re- 
search is really directing his work. I think 
we are rather being led.” “Which way?” I 
asked, “To better things,” he replied. We 
sat silently for a moment, the roar of the 
four motors no longer so loud at the height 





we had attained. Then he added, speaking 
more to himself than to me, “‘ We are often 
stupid and brutal. We are apt to ignore the 
consequences of our work. In the end, that 
does not matter, too much. We humans are 
not left alone to work out the future of this 
planet. Else, we would have destroyed each 
other long since.” 


SPEAKING of mail, I wish it were possible 
for me to answer the letters I receive. 
Believe me, the Roving Gardener is de- 
lighted to hear from everyone, whether it 
is a knock or a boost. One paragraph re- 
cently, for example, brought in over 400 
letters. That is exceptional, of course, but 
it is gratifying to realize that so many 
people take the trouble to write to me what 
they think about gardening. I cannot an- 
swer so many; there just is not that much 
time. But to all of you, may I take this 
opportunity to say Thank You —and a 
Very Happy Christmas. 


MAGNOLIAS and moonlight, cacti and 
blazing sun, balsam firs and snow — I 
wonder if any of us really understands how 
diversified our gardens here in the United 
States really are. This end of the year is a 
time for taking stock and I have totaled up 
the mileage which has passed under my 
feet in 1949. It is just about 30,000; most 
of it reluctant and much of it weary. But 
there are compensations — a walled garden 
in New{Orleans, oriental poppies in New 
Hampshire, sequoias in California, organ 
cacti in Mexico, water lilies in St. Louis, 
orchids in Honduras, acacias in San Diego, 
royal palms in Havana, delphiniums in 
Maine, hibiscus near Miami, oleanders in 
Texas — the list is endless. I sit before the 
fire deep in the frozen forests of Vermont 
and tell the beads of a year’s travelings. It 
is not what I have done, or failed to do that 
I remember — that is as unimportant as 
my bank balance, wretched thing. It is the 
beauty that I have seen, here and there, 
that matters. The snow is slanting through 
the darkness outside. I hear the gale roaring 
through my naked maples and elms. The 
cold clutches at my feet as the curtains 
sway, now and then, in the storm — but I 
am far away — drifting again in the moon- 
light among those floating gardens in far- 
away Mexico City. 
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The Ideal Christmas Gift 
GARDEN BOOKS 


Plant Buyers Guide 


EpwIn F. STEFFEK, Editor 


Unique in garden books, this handy volume which occupied three 
years in the making, tells you where you can buy the plants you 
want. A wealth of trees, shrubs, bulbs, plants and seeds are avail- 
able in America. Under alphabetical listing, the book gives the 
name of the nurserymen or dealers who can supply what you want. 
Published by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

as one of its services to the gardeners of the nation... $7.50 


Gardener’s Travel Book 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor 


Completely revised, this is the up-to-date edition of the only book 
in the world that tells traveling gardeners where and when to see 
the famous gardens of the United States and Canada at the peak 
of their perfection and beauty. Edited for the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mr. Farrington was aided by field agents 
in every section of the country in assembling the 

I, 0s cid animated awevas «ns 4% 4.00 


The Gardener’s Almanac 


By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Vastly popular for years, and now presented in an inexpensive 
eighth edition, this celebrated little volume, brought up to date, 
continues on its way, serving gardeners not only as a reminder 
of things they should do month by month but packing into its 
pages a wealth of ideas and material. It is invaluable 

to any amateur who wants to garden successfully... . $1 .50 


Make Your Own Merry Christmas 


By ANNE WERTSNER 


Here is a wealth of ideas you will find valuable if you are one of 
those fortunate people who enjoy Christmas. There is a real 
meaning to a wreath that you make yourself, to a fireplace 
decorated with materials from your own garden or woods — and 
to your holiday table that you have adorned yourself. With 
unusual skill and imagination, the author fully explains the steps 
to these pleasing accomplishments. The book was written in 
response to a demand from audiences in many parts of 

the country before whom Miss Wertsner appeared... . $2 .0O 
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Begonias and How to Grow Them 


By BEsSIE R. BUXTON 


An invaluable handbook giving authoritative advice on the 
home cultivation of this popular and rewarding houseplant. More 
than 200 varieties are discussed and there are chapters on soils 
and fertilizers, seed-sowing methods, propagating from cuttings, 
pests and diseases and, indeed, all that the amateur 

needs to know for successful culture. ..... $2.75 


Flower Arrangement Calendar=— 
1950 


If you like to create flower arrangements, here is the inexpensive 
idea book for you. There are pictures of 54 of them made by the 
best artists in this country. The book is made up as a sort of 
engagement calendar with a page for each week facing a flower 
arrangement of materials ordinarily available at the 
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Herbs 


Written by an outstanding authority, this book goes way back 
to old times, relating the ways in which the ancients used herbs. 
Then it brings the romantic story up to present time, especially 
dealing with new medicinal uses. Finally it is a practical book, 
giving the most complete and useful information on 

herb culture obtainable anywhere.................. $2.50 
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Published by 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


By HELEN VAN PELT WILSON 


By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


And, of course, no Christmas list of a gardener would be complete 
without gift subscriptions of America’s widely favored garden 
magazine. It is THE ideal Christmas gift to anyone who gardens. 
Written by both experts and by amateurs, soundly edited and 
attractively illustrated, it comes to gardeners the nation over 
12 times a year — keeping them up to date on what is going on 
in gardens, giving them the latest word in authoritative in- 
formation on gardening subjects, and affording inspiration in the 
same friendly spirit with which you might talk to your next 
door neighbor over the back-yard fence. But you read Horti- 
culture. You know about it! Can you think of a better present 
to your gardening friends — and one so easy to buy? No shopping 
around at all. Just order from us. Send us the names and addresses 
and we will do the rest, including a Christmas card which we will 
send to them with your name written on it. As a special induce- 
ment to make this a Merry Christmas for gardeners, after the 
first subscription at $2.00, additional gift subscriptions may 
be ordered during December only at the reduced 

og. fe. rr $2.00 a year 





SAVE TIME a. 


SAVE TROUBLE oe 


ORDER NOW 








BOOK DEPARTMENT OF HORTICULTURE 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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READERS 4 puestions Answered 











What are the two kinds of cranberry used for jelly? 

The two species are Vaccinium oxycoccus, native to Europe, 
North America and Asia; and V.. macrocarpon, native from New- 
foundland and Minnesota, south to North Carolina. The latter 
is the one most frequently sold in the trade. 

7 y y 


How should I care for a night-blooming cereus? 

Give it a rich, well-drained soil and strong light at all time. 
Permit it to rest during the Winter by cutting down on watering 
and keeping it at 45-50°. Feed and water freely in the Spring 
and Summer. 

y y y 

Why do the poinsettias I get for Christmas drop their leaves, and 
sometimes their flowers, a few days after the holidays? 

Poinsettias are heat loving plants. They come to you from the 
greenhouse where temperature and humidity conditions are 
ideal. The changes, therefore, from greenhouse, to market, to 
florist and to you are more than these plants can bear. They are, 
of course, very susceptible to chilling. However, your plant may 
be placed in the cellar after blooming where watering should be 
stopped gradually. In May, cut back stalks half way, water, feed 
and place in partial shaded spot in the garden. Bring indoors in 
late August or early September. 

a. 


How late should the lawn be cut? 

Cut grass as long as it continues to grow. Long grass allowed to 
remain uncut becomes matted by snow, causing the new grass 
to come up spotty in the Spring. 


How should a Christmas tree be treated to keep it fresh indoors? 

Make a fresh cut of the trunk to expose clean, healthy cells. 
Remove strips of bark and small branches from the lower 6-8’. 
Place trunk in container with water. The addition of sugar (three 
cupfuls to each pail of water) to the water is said to have a 
preserving effect. Avoid hemlocks and spruces as they drop their 
needles quickly. 

xy y xy 

I have been told not to water house plants during the latter part 
of the day. What is the reason? 

Plants watered late in the day will remain wet through the 
night. Morning watering allows for drying in the sunshine and 
warmer hours of the day. 

+ ry xy 

What is the correct temperature for storing glads during the 
Winter? 

About 40° is excellent. Whatever, never allow corms to freeze. 

y y y 

What can I use to get rid of mealy bugs on house plants? I have 
applied wood alcohol but the condition persists. 

Use a white oi] emulsion following directions carefully. Two to 
three applications may be necessary to clean up the infestation. 
y y y 

How should waterlilies be kept through the Winter? 

Except for the hardiest sorts which may stay where they are, 
the boxes in which the plants are growing should be removed, 
placed in a cold frame or cool cellar, and covered with sand. The 
roots should be kept moist but not wet. Some prefer to drain the 
pool and cover the boxes with leaves; others to cover the entire 
pool with boards and leaves or straw. 

y xy 5 

Is it necessary to cut down stalks of hardy mums after blooming? 

Although removal is generally advised, the stalks may be left 
until Spring to hold the snow and_thus give added protection to 
the plants. 
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Don't deprive yourself of 
hours of enjoyment spent 
in this economical green- 


house * Send for booklet » Tak DEVONSHIRE “MINIATURE” GREENHOUSE will give you the 
utmost of pleasure in addition to the satisfaction of knowing that you will arrange your 
own greenhouse-grown flowers. One of our greenhouses is of a lean-to design eight feet 
long — six feet wide. Foundation walls constructed of “Permanent Board” an asbestos 
cement product — impervious to decay. Glass — Double thick. Ventilation — two sash, one 
in each end or sash and door. 


Devonshire Building Specialties, Inc. 


’ LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CTtateiiit Shopping 


from start 
fo finish 
AT 


Wyman’s 


Nursery Grown Christmas Tree — Hard to 
get Blue Sprace, Silver Fir, Douglas Fir, 
White Spruce, Green Spruce, Live Xmas 
Trees in Pots and Tubs, Table Trees. As 
well as Balsam Firs. Trees available from 
2 to 30 ft. 

Decorations — Custom made Wreaths, 
Door Swags, Holly, Laurel Roping, Cen- 
ter Pieces, Cemetery Pillows, and Bas- 
kets — Tree Lights, Bells, Stars, Can- 
dies and everything to make it the pret- 
tiest Christmas ever. 

House Plants — To list a few — Poinset- 
tias, Azaleas, Cyclamens, Gardenias, 
African Violets. 

Gifts — Are you having trouble thinking 
of something different this year? The 
Garden Center is stocked with hundreds 
of unusual gifts just made to order for 
the gardener. House Signs, Copper Post 
Lanterns, Handy Garden Tools, Bar- 
beque Grills and Equipment, Copper, 
Brass, Ceramic and Porcelain Plant- 
ers, Hanging Planters, Plant Stands. 
Wrought Iron and Aluminum Garden 
Furniture, Weather Vanes and many 
many more. 

Come out Today — Ample parking — 
Open every day. Evenings too beginning 
Dec. 12th. 





Yymans 
GARDEN’ CENTER 
ROUTE 9, BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASS. 











HEADQUARTERS for 
FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 5—3431 











CLUBS and SOCIETIES 


Chrysanthemum Society 


Officers of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society, elected at its recent annual meeting 
at the New York Botanical Garden include: 
president, Charles L. Tyrrell of West Engle- 
wood, N. J.; first vice-president, Lucius R. 
Bates, Sacramento, Calif.; second vice- 
president, R. S. Mauldin, Hueytown, Ala.; 
treasurer, Elmo Carruthers, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; and secretary, Carl Toepler, Teaneck, 
N. J. A mammoth chrysanthemum show 
was held at the Garden in association with 
the meeting. A new mum by Vicent de 
Petris of Grosse Pointe, Michigan, was 
named “Elizabeth Hood”’ in honor of Mrs. 
Vance R. Hood, secretary of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. The Emma 
Hodkinson Cyphers Cup was won by Mrs. 
Simeon T. Shields of Montclair, N. J. The 
silver medal certificate, a new award, went 
to Dr. and Mrs. Ernest L. Scott of Bogata, 
N. J. Carol Woodward of the Garden staff 
arranged the program. 


Garden Scholarship 


The Department of Landscape Archi- 
tecture, Graduate School of Design, Har- 
vard University, offers to those eligible for 
admission as regular students a scholarship 
for the next academic year with an income 
of $600.00 equal to the tuition fee. Candi- 
dates must have received their bachelor’s 
degree, or equivalent, within the past three 
years; students who are candidates for the 
degree this June are also eligible. The 
scholarship will be awarded on the basis of 
scholastic standing and evidence of interest 
in the field of landscape architecture. The 
Department reserves the right to make no 
award if such a decision is deemed advisable. 
Further information will be furnished on 
request; all inquiries should be received 
before December 1, 1949, and should be 
addressed to: The Chairman, Department 
of Landscape Architecture, Robinson Hall, 


Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Exhibits of the Month 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
has started as a new feature, an exhibit each 
month held in the rooms of the Society. 
These exhibits were started as an edu- 
cational feature on subjects in which the 
members are most interested. About a year 
ago, cards were sent out to the members 
asking them to name their favorite flowers 
(perennials, annuals, bulbs), greenhouse 
plants, trees, and shrubs. Roses topped the 
list with chrysanthemums coming in a close 
second. Daffodils were third, iris fourth, 
and trees and shrubs fifth. 

Consequently in October we had an 
exhibit of chrysanthemum types along with 
literature, Japanese prints of the various 
types, and catalogs. Also m October we 
had a display of cross section cases showing 
the correct and incorrect way of preparing 
and planting a rose bed. 

In November we had twig specimens of 
“‘Berry-Bearing Trees and Shrubs for Win- 
tertime Beauty” with information on their 
cultural requirements. In December, ever- 
greens will be featured in the same way, 
stressing those most suitable for Christmas 
decorations. 

In January there will be a display case 
showing a cross section of the correct 
method of building a compost pile. Aiso 
during the month of January there will be 
an exhibit of old and very rare herbals and 
horticultural books from the library of Mrs. 
Horatio Gates Lloyd. This collection was 
presented to the Society, after Mrs. Lloyd’s 
death, by her two sons Mr. H. Gates Lloyd, 
Jr. and Mr. Richard W. Lloyd. 


HorticuttrureE will be pleased to 
publish news of garden and horticul- 
tural organizations. However, the copy 
must reach the editorial office before the 
Sirst of the month preceding publica- 
tion; 1. e., by Dec. 1 for the January 
issue. 

See next page 
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Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription (12 issues) to Horticulture. 


Please send it to: 


$2.00 a year for U. S$. © Canadian—Foreign $3.00 
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For Use and Delight 


The Philadelphia Unit of the Herb So- 
ciety of America recently held an attractive 
display of herbs in the rooms of The Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society. 

An herb is a plant which has a history of 
usefulness to man, adding to his economic, 
physical and esthetic well-being. Herbs may 
be annual, perennial, biennial or shrubby. 
They are the workers in the world of plants, 
usually unpretentious of bloom, rarely 
attracting the attention of the hybridizer, 
yet generously offering their distinctive 
varieties of texture, color, and fragrance 
to the garden of today, and a wealth of 
seasoning variety for the kitchen. 

Primarily, the display was educational 
with the main theme showing what year- 
around interest there can be in the herb 
garden. There are many genera which are 
hardy enough to survive frost when given 
a protected place, and can be picked until 
covered by snow. The display included the 
numerous and varied ways in which to 
use herbs, not only culinary and medicinal, 
but in vinegars, salts, jams, jellies, honey, 
butter, cheese, teas, candies, and cookies. 
For man’s esthetic well-being there were 
flower arrangements made from freshly-cut 
herbs, Winter bouquets of dried fragrant 
material, tussie mussies, which are small 
bouquets particularly appealing to invalids, 
pot pourri, sachets, pomanders, perfume, 
and even Christmas cards. Members of the 
Herb Society loaned some of their old 
herbals, current books on herb subjects, 
photographs of herb gardens, old apothe- 
cary scales and jars, old mortar and pestle, 
thus giving an atmosphere of the old world 
and lending an artistic appearance to the 
whole display. 

— Mary P. Puruirs 


Beauty Contest 


Members of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Hinsdale, Western Springs and LaGrange, 
Ill., are spending the Winter looking for the 


loveliest forms in their three towns in a | 


beauty contest sponsored by the club. The 
contest is to find the most beautiful trees 
in the towns — without foliage, with foli- 
age and with flowers. The committee in 
charge includes: Harold J. Bluhm, Hubert 
Fischer and R. Milton Carleton. 


Germantown 


The Germantown Horticultural Society 
will meet on December 5th in Vernon Hall. 
The flower show offers classes for foliage 
and flowering house plants, sprays of broad- 
leaved evergreens, small, decorated Christ- 
mas trees, wreaths, Christmas packages, 
seasonal corsages and front door decora- 
tions. John Wister will give an illustrated 
talk on the outstanding varieties of trees, 
shrubs, bulbs and perennials “Around the 
Calendar at the Scott Foundation”’. 
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SHRUBS and VINES 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


A noted authority has evaluated some 3200 species 
and varieties to insure the planting of the right one 
in the right place—to give your garden year-round 
beauty. 
Illustrated 


by Donald Wyman 


$7.50 





MANUAL of CULTIVATED PLANTS 

REVISED EDITION 

by Liberty Hyde Bailey 

Identification and diagnosis of all the plants 

commonly grown in the United States and 

Canada. A completely revised and greatly ex- 

panded edition of a horticultural classic. 
195 illustrations $17.50 


A lanuse 
of C ultivatec 
© Plants 








































CHRISTMAS GREENS 


ee « An Ideal Christmas Remembrance «+ « « 


A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to decorate both inside and outside 
the house. 


Re $2.15 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Cones and Berries. 


25 EPIGYS<ccccccces $2.75 
Postpaid in New England 
OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND PLEASE ADD 35 CENTS FOR PACKING AND POSTAGE 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


35 spray8ecccceccece $3.50 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 





























GIANT SIX %4.75 


One-half dozen Rose- 
bushes. Dean of them 
all: one each, Red, Pink, 
White, 


Yellow, Climbing. 


ARP 


Two-Tone, 


1950 
ALL AMERICA 


SUTTER’S GOLD 


SIX “TEXAS 


Write for 
FREE 


Same Colors 


Economy Package 


$3.30 


PREPAID 


Today 





Color Catalogue 
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OREGON GROWN 


The ideal Christmas gift. Long branches care- 
fully selected for perfection. loaded with bright 
scarlet berries clustered among dark green leaves. 


Freshly cut, treated to prevent dropping of 
leaves or berries. 


No. 1. 2-Ib. Bet, DOES ES 4... kccicccccces $2.25 
No. 2. 3-lb. box, 24x 10x 44.......... $3.50 
No. 3. 5-lb., in plain cartons........... $5.00 


VAN HEVELINGEN GROWERS 


140th and Sandy Blvd., P. O. Box 5076 
PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


LRELRLELEL ELSES 








Garden in Florida— 


In a small, modern, central Florida town 
there is for sale a home and five rental 
units which gross $190 per month, all on 
four city lots and on the shore of a beauti- 
ful lake. The owner must sell. 





PRICE $15,000 eee 





Address P. O. Box 96 
JACKSONVILLE BEACH, FLORIDA 






















i , Lavender, 
Blue, White and Cream-Pink— 
the largestflowers, exquisite- 
ly waved and frilled, mostly 
four on each stem. Grown on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms. 
All 6 Pkts. seeds, 1 of each 
color (value 95c) for only 25c! 
Foralarger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
¥-0z. of each color (value $3.00) for $2. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
324 Bidg. or 324 Burpee Bidg. 
Philade!phia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 





Bobbink & Atkins 


“GARDEN GEMS” 
for your Garden Library 


Build your garden with the help of this out- 
standing catalog. In it are described and illus- 
trated in color the best of the New and Old- 
fashioned Roses; Unusual Evergreen Shrubs and 
Vines; Azaleas and Rhododendrons; Magnolias; 
Lilacs and many other Flowering Shrubs; all the 
novelty and old favorite Perennial Flowers and 
Ground Covers, and a host of other rare and 
unusual ‘*Garden Gems’; designed to help you 
plan and plant your garden. 

Free east of the Mississippi; 25 cents else- 
where. Customers of record receive their copies 
automatically. 

Visitors are always welcome at our nurseries 
located about nine miles from the New Jersey side 
of the Lincoln and Holland Tunnels and George 
Washington Bridge. Less than thirty minutes from 
central New York. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
East Rutherford, N. J. 





















Before the ground freezes ca 


Whter, Water 


By DONALD WYMAN 


Arnold Arboretum 


AST Summer’s serious drought has al- 
ready killed some plants and injured 
countless others. In the vicinity of Boston, 
practically no ram worth mentioning fell 
during July and August, some places having 
little or none even in June. The 9% inch 
deficiency in rainfall on September first, 
was somewhat reduced by fast and heavy 
rains during September — about six inches’ 
worth, but these came so rapidly that the 
water did not soak into the soil as it should. 
Now, as this is being written (late October) 
there is still a deficiency in rainfall of seven 
inches, and gardeners can expect consider- 
able injury to woody plants unless soaking 
rains come before the ground finally freezes 
this Winter. 

Evergreens in particular may suffer, and, 
of course, these must be watered thoroughly 
and frequently before the ground freezes. 
Deciduous plants, many of them, are better 
equipped to take care of themselves, but 
even these may suffer severely this Winter. 
No one can say how badly off mature trees 
are right now. They may look all right, they 
may have dropped their leaves at the nor- 
mal time, but the amount of water stored 
away in their storage organs may not be 
sufficient to take them through the Winter 
unscathed. Injury to such plants may be 
unnoticed until next Spring, after the leaves 
begin to appear. Then a browning and 
quick dying of the foliage may be ascribed 
to a “hard Winter,” and not the true cause 
—the lack of water during the Summer 
of 1949. 

Every gardener knows that watering 
trees and shrubs in the late Fall before the 
ground freezes is the best possible insurance 
against injury later on. So is mulching. A 
thick mulch of any one of a number of 
materials placed on the ground after it is 
thoroughly wet, will aid materially in 
conserving that moisture in the soil, and in 
keeping the ground slightly warmer, thus 
allowing the roots to continue their active 
growth a little longer. This is very much to 
the good. 

There are some shrubs which have 
withstood the Summer’s rainless period 
remarkably well. Some of the most out- 
standing of these might be mentioned, not 
necessarily because we must plan for future 
severe droughts in this area, but rather 
because there are always some dry spots 
where special drought resisting plants 
should be used. It is too soon to list the 
trees unaffected by the drought, since 
injury to many of these may not be notice- 
able until the Spring of 1950, but some 
genera contain several species which have 
done well. Such would be the oriental 
quinces, Chaenomeles; the brooms, Cytisus; 


anal Vehiler! 


the indigo, Indigofera; privets, Ligustrum; 
matrimony vines, Lycium; ninebarks, Phys- 
ocarpus; buckthorns, Rhamnus; sumacs, 
Rhus; and locusts, Robinia. 

Then there are individual shrubs which 
have done very well. The Amur maple, 
Acer ginnala, is an excellent small tree, 
noted for its dense growth and vivid scarlet 
Autumn color. Not all of the barberries 
have prospered, but the most widely planted 
of them all, the japanese barberry, can 
certainly be placed at the top of the list as 
far as drought resistance is concerned. It 
has often been said, and justly, that if 
there is a dry spot in which the japanese 
barberry will not grow, it is a waste of 
time to try anything else. The mentor 
barberry, Berberis mentorensis, a semi- 
evergreen, is also in this same group, and 
might be used more for this purpose. 

The Siberian pea tree, Caragana arbores- 
cens, and some of its close relatives should 
be included, for they are used extensively in 
windbreaks and hedges in the Great Plains 
areas of western Canada where dry condi- 
tions are the rule rather than the exception. 
They also are very hardy, and withstand 
very low temperatures for extended periods. 
The native groundsel-bush, Baccharis hali- 
mifolia, the pistillate plants of which are 
so noticeable in the Fall with their small, 
thistle-like flower heads, not only with- 
stands dry soil, but salt water spray as 
well, making it a desirable plant for the 
seashore. 

Another native, the common witch-hazel, 
Hamamelis virginiana, which is the last of 
the woody plants to bloom in the woodlands 
of the northeastern United States, can be 
grown in full sun and dry soil. Merely 
because it is found chiefly in the woods does 
not mean it cannot be grown elsewhere. 
Some of the best specimens in the Arnold 
Arboretum (and they do make splendid 
specimen) are growing in full sun. 

Bayberry, Myrica pensylvanica, and the 
Beach Plum, Prunus maritima, are two 
more natives for this group, typical of the 
northeastern United States, and splendid 
dry soil plants. The bush cinquefoil, 
Potentilla fruticosa, native from the tops of 
the Olympic Mountains in Washington 
clear across the continent to New England, 
is another. Gardeners tend to overlook this 
plant, for it grows only about three feet 
tall and has small yellow or white flowers 
1144” in diameter, but it certainly merits 
consideration. It is not susceptible to any 
serious insect or disease pest and blooms 
continuously from mid-May throughout the 
Summer. No, it is not conspicuous, but it is 
dependable! 

The Scotch rose, Rosa spinosissima, and 
Virginia rose are both natives of North 
America and withstand dry soil conditions 
as well or better than most of the other 
roses. The low dwarf gray willow, Salix 
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tristis, is still another poor soil plant, seldom 
over 114’ high, but with excellent light gray 
foliage, and good for planting on banks 
where soil erosion is a problem. 

Finally, some of the junipers merit 
consideration as dry soil plants, being 
among the few evergreens which can be 
considered in this category. The common 
juniper, Juniperus communis, is one, to- 
gether with the native red cedar, J. virgini- 


ana. The creeping juniper, J. horizontalis, 


and the shore juniper of Japan, J. conferta, 
are two other low, creeping plants that aid 


I your family s. bmind Sia.a | 


in covering the bare spots on poor dry 
soils, neither one growing over 1)4' in 
height. 

These then, are a few of the shrubs which 


have done well in the drought of 1949, and | 
which can always be expected to do better | 


than other plants on dry soils. Many other 
plants did well, too, during the past Sum- 
mer, but these mentioned have proved 
themselves time and again as among the 
first to warrant consideration for growing 
in places where dry soil conditions are 
prevalent. 


Sry Cie Gardening 


By HENRY G. WENDLER 
Boston, Mass. 


URING the long Winter months when 

garden activities outdoors are at a 
standstill, it is surprising what can be done 
in your cellar or under the bench of a small 
lean-to greenhouse. Asparagus, rhubarb, 
mushrooms and witloof chicory can be 
forced. Parsley and herbs such as sage and 
mint will make remarkable growth in the 
window of a cellar with a central heating 
plant. 


Asparagus 


The forcing of asparagus in European 
countries especially France and England, is 
an important proposition. Large, healthy 
fleshy roots and crowns contain sufficient 
nourishment to make a good cutting of 
shoots possible without receiving any addi- 
tional plant food from the soil. If sufficient 
heat and moisture are provided,.shoots will 
be produced for four to six weeks when the 
food supply from the thick roots will be 
exhausted and they will be of no further 
value for forcing or planting in the open. 
Any fine soil that contains @ large propor- 
tion of organic matter is suitable for forc- 
ing asparagus. Some have obtained good 
results by planting the crowns in sand or 
coal ashes. Since it is a debatable question, 
the safe practice is to use a fertile soil that 
will absorb water promptly after applica- 
tion. 

Freezing the roots for a few days by lift- 
ing them and exposing them to below freez- 
ing temperatures at night is thought to be 
an advantage preparatory to planting. 
Place about two inches of soil in the bot- 
tom of the container. The roots are placed 
together as close as possible on this layer of 
soil and the spaces around and between 
them are filled in with good soil. Place an 
inch or two of soil over the tops of the 
crowns. 

Water thoroughly immediately after 
planting. Keep constantly moist thereafter 
— maybe two or three waterings a week 
depending on the cellar temperature. Keep 
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the newly planted crowns at about 45° for | 


a week or two. After strong shoots start to 
appear, a temperature of 55-60° will be 
satisfactory. Some produce good asparagus 
at a temperature of 75°. For a continuous 
supply make planting four to six weeks 
apart. For blanched asparagus place 6-8 
inches of soil over the crowns at planting 
time. 


Rhubarb 


Rhubarb is the most easily grown of any 
forcing crop. One year or older, strong 
clumps, are lifted with as little injury as 
possible to the large, fleshy storage-roots. 
After lifting, subject the roots to thorough 
but not extremely severe freezing. The total 
rest period should be six or eight weeks. 
During this time the clumps can be stored 
in a shed or cold place to protect them from 
drying winds. When planting, the clumps 
are placed on a bed of two or three inches 
of light soil or coal ashes. Cover to the same 
depth with the same growing medium. A 
temperature of 50-60° is ideal. Stalks 
should be large enough to cut in about 30 
days. The clumps will produce heavily for 
at least a month or five weeks. 


Mushrooms 


The growing of mushrooms by the ama- 
teur is rather difficult. Successful produc- 
tion depends upon the following out of ev- 
ery last detail. A relatively constant tem- 
perature averaging about 55° is the most 
important characteristic of a suitable 
place for growing mushrooms. The fresh 
horse manure is piled, turned and com- 
posted for a period of about a month. 

Place the composted manure in beds or 
tiers 5-7 
lightly. Water lightly if the compost is dry. 
Don’t spawn the beds until the tempera- 
ture subsides to 70° as determined by a 


inches thick and tamp very | 


thermometer plunged into the beds. In | 
about 10-14 days, but no sooner, the beds | 


should be cased on top with an inch of rich, | 


moist medium loam. Water lightly and fre- 
quently to keep the casing soil moist but 
See page 453 





"... perhaps the handsomest 
production of the year.” 


— Lewis Gannett, New York Herald Tribune 








OSVALD SIREN’S 


ardens 


of China 


FOR CENTURIES the Chinese have 
been masters of the garden art. Here, 
in this widely acclaimed volume, are 
revealed the ways in which these 
gifted people combined nature with 
art to make their gardens a joy to 
behold the year around and a place 
to “nourish the heart.” 

Lavishly and beautifully illustrated, 
this is a book to read and enjoy — to 
treasure for a lifetime — to own and 
to give with equal pride. 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT, of House & 
Garden — “An outstanding produc- 
tion, both in format and contents. It was 
a happy thought to preserve in this way 
the records of those beautiful gardens.” 


ALICE DIXON BOND, Boston Herald — 
“There are several unusually fine 
volumes which, with Christmas... 
around the corner... you may care 
to list either for giving or receiving. 
The first at hand, an exceptionally 
beautiful work which will be prized 
by everyone who loves gardens, as 
well as China, is a superbly illustrated 
book ... GARDENS OF CHINA... 
Exquisite pictures... urbane, schol- 
arly and enlightening comments on 
the compositional elements of the 
Chinese garden and its various archi- 
tectural embellishments.” 


THE ATLANTIC — “Indispensable to 
people interested in the Oriental sen- 
sibility, in the study of art forms, and 
in flower arrangements.” 


THE NATIONAL GARDENER — “Truly a 
unique book to add to garden libra- 
ries.” 


OVER 200 Magnificent Plates 
11 Chinese prints in full color 


Size 9/4 x 12; handsome dark green 
buckram binding; boxed. $30 


Illustrated brochure on request 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Complete plant food 






in handy tablet form 


= 


VIGORO’ TABLETS 
ideal for your house plants 


Like famous Vigoro, Vigoro Tab- 
lets contain the* necessary food 
elements plants need for best plant 
growth. Your house plants will be 
healthier—have lovelier blooms— 


if you feed them properly. Just 
push Vigoro Tablets in the soil. 







wai *kVIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift 


pany's complete, balanced plant food. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


LILY of the VALLEY 
b Bulbs, Jar 
5 and Moss $Q 


Finest quality, Denmark 
grown. Specially prepared 
for immediate indoor grow- 
ing. 5 Prime Bulbs, ready 
to burst into blossom within 
3 weeks! Plus handsome 
41%” copper colored Sty- 
rene Jardinere, plus Sphag- 
num potting moss. All 
only $2, ppd. Ideal Christ- 
mas Gift, too. Purchase 
enrolls you without obli- 
gation in the famous 








Bulb of the Month Club 


125 MADISON, Dept. HTL 
CHICAGO 3, iLL. 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
. 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 














LIKE HOLLY? 


Afraid you cannot grow it? Good 
news! You can now grow Holly in 
the Northern States including all 
New England. 


*‘Nature Packed’”’ 


HOLLY 


New — nothing like it anywhere else. 
Send for free booklet 
EARLE DILATUSH 


Holly Specialist 
Rt. 25 (Near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 
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Wandering Gardeners 


The Gardener’s Travel Book. By Ed- 
ward I. Farrington. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $4.00. 


Revised and enlarged to meet the devel- 
opments of the 11 years since this popular 
book was published, Mr. Farrington’s book 
is now even more valuable to those Ameri- 
cans who seek to combine their pleasure in 
traveling about the United States and 
Canada with their joy in visiting gardens, 
parks and other places of horticultural 
interest. The book is essentially practical. 
It tells gardeners where and when to go 
to see the things that really interest them. 
All necessary information is given, includ- 
ing when the gardens are open to the pub- 
lic, the fees if any, what the distinctive fea- 
tures are and, in many cases, because of the 
many illustrations, what they look like. 
Even persons who think they are familiar 
with their own sections of the country may 
be surprised to read of garaens which they 
did not know existed. 

The book, which was edited by Mr. Far- 
rington for the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, with the help of Mr. Edwin F. 
Steffek, also formerly of the Society’s staff, 
made use of the great resources of the So- 
ciety, the largest in America. Agents in 
every state and in Canada as well, supplied 
information. Garden clubs, horticultural 
societies, official and civic organizations 
and similar groups everywhere all cooper- 
ated to make this book possible. Nothing 
like it exists. For the garden-minded trav- 
eler, it is as necessary as a road map in 
finding where to go and what to see and as 
valuab!e as a guide book in finding out how 
and when to go. 


How to Grow Vegetables 


Vegetable Crops. By Homer C. Thompson. 
Fourth Edition. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. $6.00. 


In its new edition, this always standard 
text becomes the most comprehensive and 
complete text on the subject of growing 
vegetables. Just about every type of vege- 
table commonly grown in this temperate 
zone is included with the text concerned 
not alone with practical matters but with 
the scientific and horticultural background 
necessary for understanding the processes 
involved. The revision includes the substi- 
tution of new material for old where experi- 
mental evidence justifies the inclusion. 
For example, not only are the new herbi- 
cides and insecticides and fertilizers treated 
but there is a discussion of new packaging 
and marketing. 


Where To Buy 


Plant Buyers Guide. Edited by Edwin F. 
Steffek. Boston: Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. $7.50. 


The only book of its kind in existence, 
this volume tells you where you may pur- 
chase thousands of different kinds of trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, plants and seeds. Plant ma- 
terial is listed alphabetically and with each 
is the name and address of reputable dealers 
offering them for sale. No longer need a 
gardener wonder where he can buy this or 
that — if it is available in America the 
Guide lists the facts. Mr. Steffek, for the 
Society, spent three years in gathering the 
information contained in the guide and in 
arranging the great mass of data into usable 
simplicity. The Guide even gives each plant 
name its correct spelling and pronunciation. 
It is a book published by the Society as a 
service to gardeners, florists, nurserymen, 
seedsmen, colleges, experiment stations — 
everyone everywhere who works seriously 
with plants and wants to avail himself of 
the wealth of material now available in 
America. 


The Home Grounds 


How to Beautify and Improve Your Home 
Ground. By Henry B. Aul. New York: 
Sheridan House. $3.50. 


As anyone who reads the garden pages of 
the New York Herald-Tribune knows, Mr. 
Aul’s work does not design just beautiful 
gardens. He plans gardens which are usable. 
For more than a decade now, he has been 
busy solving practical landscape design 
problems — not those of big estates, which 
any competent architect can do, but prob- 
lems which have to do with suburban places 
and back yard gardens. In such work, while 
there can be no compromise with quality, 
every dollar must ordinarily do the work of 
100 cents and, in the bargain, every inch of 
space must be utilized. In this book he 
presents scores of solutions to such prob- 
lems, not only in text but in charming yet 
precise drawings. Of course, every garden 
is as individual as its proprietor — yet here 
practically all of us will find plans and ideas 
which can be adapted with but little trouble 
to our own needs. This is one of the most 
helpful books on the design of small gardens 
published in many years. 


Grow Them Indoors 


The Trick of Growing House Plants in 
Every Window. By Sophie Naumburg. 
West Englewood, N. J.: Floral Art. 
$2.00. 


There are four essentials to growing 
plants indoors: sunlight, moisture, soil and 
temperature, according to the author of this 
shorthand text concerned with house plants. 
Given these, there are a number of species 
of plants which will thrive with little care 
in, respectively, north, south, east and west 
windows. For the busy amateur who has 
little knowledge and less time to give to 
plants, this concise and authoritative book 
will prove of value. 
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House Plants 
From page 443 


to March in good light at 50° F. Before the 
new Spring growth begins, prune the plants 
severely, as they do not resent such treat- 
ment. The shrimp plant, Beloperone guttata 
is blessed with the same everblooming 
characteristic common to geraniums and 
some begonias. New plants are easily pro- 
duced by cuttings in May and old, mis- 
shapen plants should be discarded. Lovers 
of coleus will react favorably to the Velvet 
Leaf or Gynura aurantiaca. Like coleus, this 
plant with the striking velvety foliage is a 
rapid grower and it pays to renew them at 
intervals by rooting cuttings taken from the 
old plant. Certain foliage begonias are 
noted for their adaptability to well-lighted 
windows and notable in this group are the 
star begonia, B. heracleifolia, and the species 
with leaves resembling the castor oil plant, 
B. ricinifolia. Both species respond to ordi- 
nary care and possess attractive foliage and 
flowers. 

In closing, mention should be made of a 
comparatively new group of plants that can 
be highly recommended for window culture, 
namely the various members of the Bro- 
meliad family. They are relatives of the 
pineapple and grow well in dry air and poor 
light. They are famous for ease of culture, 
exotic flowers, interesting foliage and 
startling names such as Billbergia, Cryp- 
tanthus, Vriesia, Aechmia and Tillandsia. 
Bromeliads, like the cacti and succulents, 
are well adapted to hobby gardening and 
plant collecting. 

These suggestions on ways and means of 
bolstering a house plant collection with new 
and interesting material carry no guarantee 
that every plant will be a success. All of 
these plants have been grown successfully 
by amateur window gardeners and should 
be capable of repeating this performance in 
the hands of others. 


Christmas Trees 
From page 444 


The only insect pest which we encoun- 
tered one season was the white pine weevil 
which also affects Norway spruce by 
destroying the topshoot. Cutting the af- 
fected tops and burning them in July stops 
it and a shoot next to the top will take the 
lead without impairing the shape of the tree. 

If your garden space is big enough to 
grow lilac bushes and other shrubs, you 
may grow your own Christmas trees. If you 
should, however, own a sizable piece of idle 
land which might be suitable for reforesta- 
tion, then you could give commercial 
Christmas tree growing a thought. 

It will soon be time to sharpen the 
hatchet and set out to bring in the Christ- 
mas harvest, the fragrant spruce which is 
marked for thinning the row along the gar- 
den fence. There may be several more this 
season and they will make welcome presents 


December 1949 





for friends. Our white pine is in need of 
some trimming and its bushy branches will 
be put to use as a handsome door spray and 
also to give additional touches of green 
about the house. 

And so we grow all we need to decorate 
the house indoors for the holidays, and 
then there are the lush evergreens just out- 
side the door which are handsome touches 
of green on the dormant Winter landscape. 


Cellar Gardening 
From page 451 


not wet. Production should begin in five 
weeks after spawning and daily picking is 
necessary to secure the mushrooms as they 
attain the proper size. Keep the tempera- 
ture below 60° after the harvest starts. 


Witloof Chicory 


This is a very important salad crop in 
Europe and England. Roots for forcing 
must either be grown in the open, the Sum- 
mer before, or purchased especially for 
forcing. 

Either buy or take the outdoor-grown 
roots out of storage for forcing at intervals 
of about every three weeks. Put an inch or 
two of soil in the bottom of the box or bed. 
Arrange the roots to stand erect so that 
they almost touch. Best results will be ob- 
tained if each root is surrounded with 
moist, soil, or sand. Cover the crowns 
with soil, sand, or sawdust, sand being pre- 
ferred, to a depth of about six or seven 
inches. This layer is put on after the crowns 
have had a thorough watering. Several 
waterings will be needed during the forc- 
ing period depending somewhat on the 
evaporation. If it is fairly warm where the 
forcing is done, shoots will appear in about 
three weeks. 


Parsley 


There is always demand for fresh green 
parsley. In the Fall before the ground 
freezes, the plants are cut back to the 
crown and roots are lifted and planted in a 
box or pot and placed in the cellar window. 
A temperature of about 45-55° will cause 
new leaves to develop which may be cut 
from week to week until the plants are ex- 
hausted. Keep the soil in the pots moist at 
all times. 
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MRS. A. N. CREADICK, Chairman 
Veterans’ Hospital 
Rocky Hill 
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if Christmas 
GREENS & BERRIES 


HRISTMAS BOXES of Long Leaf 
Pine Boughs and Cones, Spanish 
Moss, Southern Smilax, Magnolia 
Branches, Yaupon, Holly and other 
red berried decoratives shipped any- 
where east of the Mississippi River. 


These Boxes make a most acceptable 
and timely gift or add immensely to 
your Own joy at Christmas time. 
Box size 36 x 18 x 6 inches 
Price $4.50 Prepaid 


ORTON PLANTATION 











NURSERY 


Wilmington, North Carolina B: 
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CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Durable and beautiful. Four heights. 
Also post and rail, hurdle and picket 
style. Erecting service, if desired. Visit 
our shop. Write for folder or tele- 
phone Walpole 70 for information. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE 
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Burpee 
HYER/ID 

Tomato 4" 
tot a longer, season 


Smooth, Round, Scartet-Red and Delicious 

Thick-meated heavy fruits ('2]b. or more eack), 
outstanding in quality and rich flavor, wonderful 
for salads, canning and every family use—profit- 
able to grow for market. Excels on stakes or grown 
naturally. Offer good for limited time only —send 
stamp for postage and we'll mail you 10 seeds FREE. 
Or, to have more plants: 30 seeds 35c; 100 seeds $1. 






Up to Double 
Ordinary Kinds 
Hybrid vigor makes 
the plants grow fast- 
er, bear earlier and 







Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


AMARYLLIS 


Perry’s 
Giant American Hybrids 


A superior strain producing large, well formed 
blooms in a wide variety of rich shades. Mixed 
Colors only. 


MAMMOTH — $1.25 each; 3 for $3.65 
Dozen $13.80 
JumBo — $1.50 each; 3 for $4.40 
Dozen $16.80 


Cultural directions with every order 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, BOSTON, MASS. 

















COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 








Phone 
DE 3-3316 


25 Eastern Ave. . 


TREE SUKGFORS 


Dedham, Mass. 














Gbuibs. 9 special 


pots, ross 2 


GIFT OFFER! Enjoy their 
mystic orienta! beauty all 
thru Holiday months. Easy 
growing, profusion of blos- 
soms, lovely perfume. Nar- 
cissus family. Also, ideal 
gift for friends. (Sent direct 
with attractive Gift Card on 
request) . 6 large prime guar- 
anteed bulbs, two 44” cop- 
per colored styrene jardi- 
nieres, potting moss, only 
$2. Each order entitles to 
membership without obliga- 
tion in the famous Bulb of 





the Month Club. Write 
125 Madison, Dept. HTS, 
Chicago 7. 


BU LB of the Month Club 


TREE WORK 


Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 




















UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Just add water — in a few weeks, enjoy clusters of creamy 


white and yellow blooms. Four-inch square transparent 
plastic dish garden filled with vermiculite and 3 Chinese 
Sacred Lily bulbs $1.00 each complete — 2 for $1.79 


prepaid with simple instructions, add 10% beyond Missis- 
sippi. On orders of 2 dish gardens, one will contain rooted 
bulbs, the other unrooted to give succession bloom. Extra 
bulbs 8 for $1.00. Remit with order please. Sent direct to 
recipient with your gift card. Order early the mails are 
heavy and order one or more for your own enjoyment. 


JOHNSON BROS. 


Union Ave., R.D. No. 2, Somerville, N J. 
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Engagements Arrangements 


The Flower Arrangement Calendar. By 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson. New York: 
M. Barrows & Co. 


Here is a clever arrangement of day by 
day engagements on left hand pages for 


| each week with facing pages of flower ar- 


rangements by recognized authorities. The 
arrangements, all 52 of them, run the gamut 
of the year and thus give arrangement- 
minded gardeners ideas at precisely the 
time when the various types of material are 
available and suitable. 


Iris — Practically Yours 

Iris for Every Garden. By Sydney B. 
Mitchell. New York: M. Barrows & Co. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Mitchell is convinced that the iris is 
the best of all possible flowers. Reading his 
work, it is difficult not to be convinced that 
he is right. Aside from this enthusiasm, the 
distinguishing characteristic of this work is 
its complete common sense. Amateurs will 
find its practicalness valuable. Dr. Mitchell 
tells how to extend the flowering season far 
beyond ordinarily accepted limits and then 
he describes and discusses the bulbous, the 
bearded, the beardless and the crested 
types, talks about breeding, and goes on to 
give plans for plantings, and plain talk 


| about culture. 





Coast to Coast 
American Wild Flowers. By Harold N. 


Moldenke. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co. $6.95. 


Here is a wealth of material easily avail- 
able to readers who want to identify wild 
flowers without laboring at being a botanist. 
Dr, Moldenke, curator of the Herbarium at 
the New York Botanic Garden, brings 
authority to his work yet he writes simply, 
clearly and readably — an uncommon com- 
bination. For amateur and specialist alike, 
here are some 2,000 of the more important 
of America’s wild flowers, grouped into 50 
chapters. The selection of flowers included 
was based upon a nation-wide survey of the 
opinions of botanists and experts in wild- 
life. The book contains 88 photographs in 
full color and 67 more in gravure. It is a 
good book to have handy. 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 
without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, 
treats 450 lbs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 1350 Ibs. 
a local dealer 


SOILSERVICE 


P. O. Box 131 
Townsend, Mass.' 


SUNFLOWER SEED 












Large Screened, 10 pounds................. $4.50 
Medium Screened, 10 pounds............... $3.50 
PREPAID 


C. J. DEBBINK, Route 2, Box 12A 
OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


ORIENTAL PERSIMMONS. For holiday decorations, 
gifts, salads, desserts. 8 pounds (about 18) luscious large 
fruit. $2.60, including express until December 14. 
Recipes. HAVERLAND HOUSE-H, 1521 Hillcrest 
Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


LUDWIG (DUTCH) HYBRID -AMARYLLIS, in 
named varieties and separate shades, available in best 
imported stock. Write for new illustrated Amaryllis 
catalogue. Also American strains of Amaryllis, Haeman- 
thus, Hemerocallis, Fancy Leaved Caladiums, Zephyr- 
anthes, Achimenes, Crinums, etc. Wyndham Hay- 
ward (LAKEMONT GARDENS), 355 So. Lake- 
mont Avenue, Winter Park, Florida. 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum) Native azaleas, 
Rhododendron (maximum), Kalmia. Assorted as de- 
sired. Heavily rooted. 3 Ft. 100, $26.50, 50, $15.00. 
Prepaid. NATURE’S GREENHOUSE, Tallulah 
Falls, Ga. 


POT LABELS — Fine for African Violets — 125, $1.00 
including weatherproof pencil. MEARS GARDEN 
SALES, R. 3, Box 89D, Anderson, Ind. 

















CORSAGES — “The Trick of Making Your Own 
Corsages,’’ a beautiful little book with complete in- 
structions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postpaid. 
FLORAL ART, Dept. CO, West Englewood, N 


BIO-GRO: New Marvellous concentrated 
organic fish fertilizer. Not an emulsion, no unpleasant 
odor, directions with quart, postpaid. $1.50. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone, Oregon. America's Prim- 
rose Seed Growers. 


HERB PRODUCTS — FOR ‘“‘SWEET’’ REMEM- 

BRANCE AT CHRISTMAS give ‘“Sweet'’ Bags, 

Closet Bags, Bags for Linens or Fragrant Fagots for 

Fireplace use. Write for descriptive folder. YE OLDEN 

—" STUDIO, 81 Union Street, Fairhaven, 
ass. 


FRUIT CAKE. World famous since 1910. Delivered. 
3 lbs. $2.70, 5 Ibs. $4.50, 10 Ibs. $8.75. PECANS, Large 
Selected, New Crop. Delivered. 5 lbs. $2.00, 10 Ibs. 
$3.95, 25 lbs. $9.50. SPECIAL COMBINATION 
OFFER. 5 Ibs. Fruit Cake and 6 lbs. Pecans, $6.50 
delivered. Ideal gifts. Satisfaction guaranteed. BREW- 
TON STYLES PECAN COMPANY, Claxton, 
Georgia. 
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FOR SALE. Seed of Lilium Formosum. Will bloom in 
six months from sowing. $1.00 per pkt. $5.00 per flat 
for growing plants of 50, when called for after May 
first. Address TONY AQUILINO, *“‘DUNROBIN’, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, New York. 


GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE — Different. 
Features exchange offers. Sample 10c. Year $1.00! 
E. JOHNSON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 





YOUR OWN SNAPSHOT or other picture of your gar- 
den, house or other subject on PERSONAL CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS or folders. Samples 10c credited on order. 
TIFFT, 17 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire. 


HOLIDAY EVERGREENS FROM OREGON. Long- 
needle pine boughs, cones, holly, door spray in gift 
package. Six pounds, $3.50 postpaid. HARRISON’S, 
Baker, Oregon. 














Floral Designing 
School 


HENRY |. SIMMONS 
SCHOOL, INC. 


Floral Designing & Decorating 


335 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Phone CO7-1157 Write for our catalogue 








EV « 7-2205 Estimates Givea 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 











HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 

REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, N. J. 
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The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 
THE ESSEX HOUSE 
157 WEST 58TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Plaza 7-0915 , 


* 
DECEMBER 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1949 
2:30 P.M. ‘ 


lecture... 


Drstiaclive Table Settings 


‘By MRS. BERNARD E. FARLEY 


Former President, Garden Department 
Scarsdale Woman's Club, New York 


Members will be admitted to lecture free with $ 
privilege of inviting guests at $1.00 each 


FLOWER SHOW 


Any exhibit of seasonal material, or any exhibit 
of horticultural interest is welcome and 
will be suitably recognized by the 
Exhibition Committee. 


DECORATIVE FLOWER COMPOSITIONS 


» 1. “‘Sprrit or Curistmas” — A composition. No 
restrictions. 

2. ‘*Ler Tuere Be Licur’” — A composition using 
a candle, or candles, to be staged against a panel, 
background-covering material required. 














3. *‘Merry Curistmas’”’ — A composition of ever- 
§ greens and Christmas ornaments. 
From — 


PRE-HISTORIC LAKE BED 


Compost—5000 Years Old. Pure, rich, dried screened’ 
odorless, weed-free humus, big trial bag $1.00 postpaid’ 
50 Ibs., $3.00 freight collect. 


BLACK ACRES FARM . Appleton, Wisconsin 


Send postcard or letter 
today, for Burpee’s Seed 
Catalog free and postpaid. 


\ ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


324 Bidg. 324 Bu Bidg. 
Philadelphia: 32, Pa.°® Clinton. | lowa 






















Send for free samples | 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

-. — grey green color blends with 

garden. style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








¥ BULBS.ROSES.. VINES 
@ ORNAMENTAL TREES « SHRUBS 


send for big Free Nursery Cotalowre 
LLEY NURSERIES & 
0X 310 SHERWOOD OREGON. I 


AMALIA 











TREE SURGEONS, 


. 


— Tel. MANCHESTER 300 





RUMPORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
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She “Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 


x** 


Christmas Decorations 
DISPLAY IN SOCIETY’S ROOMS 


December 14 {Wednesday} 
12 Noon to 5 P.M. 


December 15, 16 
{ Thursday, Friday} 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


All Welcome — No Charge 
x* * 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SUGGESTION 


HH 
+ 
+ 
+ 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


4 
Membership in Society : 
cAnnual “Dues $5.00 ; 
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Dec. 1-2. Jackson, Tenn. The 43rd annual con- 
vention of The Tennessee State Horticultural 
Society, Inc., at The New Southern Hotel. 


| Dec. 3-4. Jacksonville, Fla. Holiday House Pil- 


grimage by the Jacksonville Garden Club. 


Dec. 5-6. Louisville, Ky. Kentucky State Horti- 
cultural Society annual meeting at Henry Clay 


Hotel. 
Dec. 5-7. Atlantic City, N. J. Annual meeting of 


the New Jersey State Horticultural Society at | 


Claridge Hotel. 


Dec. 5-8. Wenatchee, Wash. The 45th annual 
meeting of the Washington State Horticul- 
tural Association. 


Dec. 6-8. Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting 
of the Michigan State Horticultural Society 
at Civic Auditorium. 

Dec. 7-8. Hartford, Conn. Annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Pomological Society. 


Dec. 14-16. Philadelphia, Pa. Display of Christ- 
mas Decorations of the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society in the rooms of the Society at 
Penn Boulevard. 


Dec. 15-17. Springfieid, Il. Annual meeting of 
the Illinois State Horticultural Society at 
Hotel Abraham Lincoln. 


Dec. 15-17. Wheeling, W. Va. The annual 
Christmas Greens Workshop of the Wheeling 
Garden Center in the Oglebay Park Craft 
Shop. 





Jan. 19-20. Boston. Annual Camellia Show of | 


the Massachusetts Horticultural 


Horticultural Hall. 


Society. | 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 





Lectures 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 13th 
8:00 P.M. 


Wayne University Student Center, 
5060 Cass, {Corner of Putnam} 











Milton Baron of the Department of Land- 
scape Architecture and Urban Planning, 
of Michigan State College, will speak on 
“Landscape Design.” 


Mr. Baron has been in Europe this sum- 
mer, and will show pictures of European 
design as well as of American design. 


The lecture is open to members and 
guests. There is no admission charge. 


1950 


DETROIT FLOWER SHOW 
March 25 through April 2 


at Convention Hail 











The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 



































BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 
conditioning and activating soils; for t beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use, organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 
without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, 
treats 450 Ibs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 1350 Ibs. 
Your local dealer 


BRECK’S 
401 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass 











IENTIFIC tree care is year ‘round 
and, though winter is fast upon us, it is not 
too late to finish your tree care for this year 
...and you will be well repaid by the 
increased health and beauty of your trees 
next spring. 


Spring, too, is not so far away; you should 
schedule your late winter and early spring 
work now. Preparation in advance as to 
what to do, and when to do it, is of 
immense help in getting the most from 
your tree care. As to how to do it, the long 
years of experience of the Bartlett organ- 
ization, backed by the knowledge and 
constant study of the Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories and extensive Experi- 
mental Grounds, are complete assurance 
of a job well done in accordance with the 
most up-to-date scientific methods. That's 
the Bartlett Way... so call today. 


greater heauty next spring 


Give trees a final inspection for cankered 
areas, and have cavities filled by Bartlett's 
guaranteed Lifetime Tree Surgery. 


Complete corrective pruning and trimming; 
remove and destroy all dead and diseased 
branches to prevent their becoming a breeding 
place for insects and diseases. 


Check trees for structural weaknesses and 
provide Bartlett bracing and cabling to pre- 
vent damage from splitting due to snow, ice, 
and high winds. 


If frost conditions allow, continue feeding weak 
trees with Bartlett Green Tree Food; proper 
feeding and watering, when possible, is just as 
important in winter and will give weak trees a 
real headstart when spring arrives. 


Arrange immediately for dormant spraying in 
the late winter to destroy the many insects and 
related pests such as immature scale, aphid, 


. red spider, and mite that winter over on various 


parts of the trees, ready to attack the young 
and tender growth when spring begins. 


, —<~ Ba FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON FOR PROMPT CONSULTATION 
as Wey TO PROTECT THE BEAUTY AND VALUE OF YOUR TREES. 


r am 2 eS A A Me 
The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 3 
Stamford, Connecticut . 8 


TREE EXPERT CO. 


Please have a representative from your nearest office contact me 
i HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 


to discuss, at no obligation, scientific protection for my shade trees. 


a a on na a.a2.6)hM63n”6| CU. URL. mR. UR ss ss se 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. 1.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Islip, Kingston, Monroe, 
Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), 
} York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Ports- 





mouth, Ohio; Lynchburg, Roanoke, Charlottesville, Va.; Bluefield, Charieston, Huntington, 


A AC A A A A SAK ANE SERIE: CNET W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 
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Garden week in Massachusetts.................. 226 
ee rrr ree 5, 43, 77, 175, 215, 249 

285, 321, 357, 395 
Garden work, early — V. A. Tiedjens............ 139 
Garden Yearbook Contest Prizes............. 440 
Gardeners, American, worst fault of (RG)......... 188 
Gardeners, bad habits (RG)................. .. 188 
Gardeners favor particular fiower (RG).......... 370 
Gardeners modest and humble (RG)............. 265 
Gardenia, why yellowish color................... 3 
Gardening after retirement — E.S. Tillinghast... .. 366 
Gardening, barrel — A. J. Hall. ................. 269 
NEE oc idigs cosssceveressoess 230 
Gardens, gardener reviews mistakes in (RG)..... . .333 
Gardens, many kinds of (RG)................45- 188 
Gardens, sunken, once base of cement quarry 

Ee CaM Cc es os 6 66000600 66 258 
Gazania clan, gay — N. M. Ingalls.............. 163 


Gentian, prairie, difficult but beautiful — 


ee eh cionisctah eo o9 he Van gswse ses 408 
Gladiolus, blue-ribbon — Dr. K. E. Britaius Paes 229 
CoRRae TRE TIO. onc cece ccccccccccece 369 
Gladiolus cormels, how to treat.................107 
Gladiolus development rs GUE. coe ccscwnes 306 
Gladiolus, growing — R. C. Carter........ yack, ae 
Gladiolus Huntress........... —e 
Gladiolus, no thrips on, thanks to DDT (RG). ee 333 
Gladiolus, today and tomorrow — J. Odell... . .369 
EL, oss Sonah ashes oes SG oo 
Gloxinias easy to grow — F. 8. Kellenberger | 
SO BOP HIEIIN oc cr cnc cece cscscesece . 892 
Gourds, treatment to preserve.............. CC 
Grafting, upside down, new method — 

EE cave cppbss 6ideeveresccosese 15 
Grape, Concord, centennial of — 

en clos acc eesesicds-ccless eve 361 
SITET CED OTT CORTE TTT 311 
aw 00.40. 0:9:0.9.08 0:08 ee 
Grapes, new and hardy - _— -G. D. Oberle. 5 wigan 
Grapes, new, from California............ 5.0 ae 
Grapevines, tomato gall on.....................284 
Grapevines, 2,4-D unsafe on...........-...00. 355 
Grass, erab, killing with new compounds — 

poe cp ec ha case teense ee .. 64 
Grass substitute, try Veronica filiformis — 

ES es ee ree 344 
Grasses on terraces — H. F. Stoke............... 114 
Greenhouse a blessing to gardener (RG).......... 19 
Greenhouse, garden club built its own...... . 55 
Greenhouse gardening twelve months a year — 

5 | RE rrr 86 
Greenhouse, insects and diseases in.......... .. 3825 
Greenhouse made in cellar doorway — 

SEES eee eee 405 


Greenhouse, Maplewood Garden Club building 55 
Greenhouse, new, tricks for managing — 


pe ee LF ET 324 
Pee ree ois Sa 
Greenhouses, world's largest experimental........ 276 
ee eg 275 
Ground covers instead of grass — E. 8. Harrold... .294 

H 
Heat units for measuring crop maturity........... 383 
Heaths, South African — L. Rowntree...........394 
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Heaths year-round garden of — i 
" Mahernia — L. Rowntree 
per ae -L. Rowntree... . 1... eee sees 108 Pests — Thri ladioli 
SRN ere eens Oe aple sugaring extra good Spay aden Bi Pikes Sok i 
em cer ty i ro a hich Gide akeaal = ae habits of es 8. > Ae hengarng a gag? ates eS a 
= encagananpniphecdas ee ae ‘ satiate ee \ rr 
Hedgerows of England (RG) | RaeR aaa: 370 Marigolds make aan an plants.......... 338 ma AWD, Whitoom>. .. 
+ aa ~—, = he wd vo : oe one Sate ad = = — ee Society, six ‘score y ars H Read ba “ aeummmeertassess? seers *7t* é ‘on 
meres . bes . i one ae bey ten nip 
—_— — an herb garden — DeEtte B. Jacobs 420 Senehier deat what is?. . oso die = Seca = nent hide aa a “ 
oon Ia y - a ga . . ' rides po oe } a — garden (RG). / ee ; 333 ona og Aetna eeechnipaneg aaa sae 
oer platycodon for late Summer bloom — > ret veer we aes = 7. Wine ra ad earn oso nop E 3 Wilde. . ; . . . ; 281 
iieaeee Lewin, 3 a es a Ale «ha edn Sale 256 $Mid-summer saddest time of year (RG) . : ae 5 265 Philadel ty pana aia tts ; 
RE PE are pe 416 Mignonette, unusual — M. E. Mai - E. Teas. itable hele laa ~ 
Hiblecus, —_ sume we eel 2. aoe oes he a. Main. .294;E.Teas.417 Phlox suitable for beginner........ 130 
wr “par should be formed — E. Teas..... 238 Mildew, new sane ene inaseR eos a Hy Hah aoa erevereseneteseenes = 
teil te a“ » MOW CONUMOL. 2. cee eee een e een nwnrnne =f Tae 
wane —— ee A PekeL Gxs stern essen eeeeeeees 152. Mings, more on (Eriogonum) — J. A. Steyermark 24 oo a-back plant, what is?.............. . 284 
, American, why no Perret 284 Mint for Itimilli i a " eS ino | esaceaitety 
+ se Miss Helen, new variety... . 23. Mold et goat y e rE. aan seme parece “gh — = 
hag 6 ol pal elle aa ae 4 =) 2 & rere 96 ~=Plant, hanging conta: > for — B. Campbell...... 
Honeyouckl, oe geen : . menses = — “4 Glory Blue Star, all-American selec- Plant, house, Rnd echhes neyo eae B 
eng Ranege en a ; ; = emckbe wea t ee be teens seeeeeeceeeeees 6 Plant, house, pachyveria —A.B. Tu = 
Sermons canes steko wn --408 Mot ad iets somite wth io — Pan tor, Bgl ed = 
nae: te younges re ee ee 408 Mower guided by pipes set in lawn (RG) a: 2 “$ - eon hahha ee la pau 
es ot at gent © — H. B. Tukey...........287 Mueller, Dr. Paul, discoverer of DDT (RG) pant = —— a  saaimeenecn all 
rig ~ . en, troubles of owner — Mulch, brewery grain fire resistant — W. Gilman. . it on RR eae a — 
M. Ma EE Vitae Sok Cesta We haeneeese 50 Mulch, corn — i Een coe 
——-. -. : cob —I. A. Fight.......... 403 Planti ” aaah 
ey es > settee eee eee eeaes 400 Mulch, grass-clippings save water — 8S. M.S kes. 62 Pi a Se, tne " asin a Meas: Eos 
are leaves resembling oak......:.... 248 ##Mulch, straw, increases che ield cep aap ee eres oe ener ene 
megs he tert ne ee ——) | ee 355 Rn on oust pec ebbae tees ss 188 
ie Plants, different species from the same soil (RG) . . 41 1 
} ; Plants, house, adventuring with — C. W. Wood... 28 
oe nee from seed — A. B. Turner............. 14 ane food for the soul. ................. 323 fan; & aoe... ‘= 
o Sections Sor 290), mew.................. - ature’s children — J. S. Gamble........... 157 Plants, houee, billbergia for — B. R. Buxton 36 
a Ra RR 1a, Nectarines, Imperial —N. McMurray...........214 Pannte’ twowes, that swithstand Taloumis. .338 
omg dwact, in the rock garden — A. Sutcliffe....... 143 Now York Botanic Garden diaplays (RG)......... . "tenes ene 
i Pnlnh, Dut and Spanish epnesstbbaens. = Nicotiana = N. MeMurray % re : A, i i abe 30 POD ang SE Ey POs ln cv ocinn vesvavaviws 11 
' fon pemeeeeace “77807278 = ; s och ine...“ is vc cables Keweeeeeeeiarssateeds 
Iris Hs og Presby — 185 November, peaceful time of year (RG).......... 411 Plante, marsh, make “rush” seats (RG)... ... 05 
Iris, Japanese, dividing and replanting........... 212 Tee ich actin tos --4 Bouma se 109 
i — P. ayaa ei e Plants relish freedom too — J. Jensen. s . : é a 269 
Se ore ie ang looks at — R. 8. Sturtevant 290 Oak and ash, which is out first? (RG) rea. Hi 7 ietraacmasinsiie 
° : Sth RE aN ae ee " “pe wey, Thabddy 1)  sienaiaa ne abuae Six enctin 
Irie Magnificent....... 00.00... 0.c0c cece neues 291 October, flaming maples and Indian Summer (RG) 370 Plante, surprises in store for gardeners — . 
hin, Gameet aon — 6. Douglas. si . : ; "184 Odors Nae ats 5 en aib a ais miteie i 411 C. Lockwood . , ae 336 
Iris, plant and grow — H. W meaceste "rst oa - cad ccncbkntenss<60ns0seuees pas 105 Plants to use under low windows , 1275 
Irises, bearded, transplanting................... 174 > aga Ree pe tiagsasesashs> sot -nsees 207 Rdnsstilan, ware while vesti ~ 
Onions, perennial —H. RS 182 Poinsettias, care while resting . 40 
J — — E> rire! 56 Poppies, Oriental, dividing. . 212 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, how to get flowers . eer Oxalis ~ a Reemey, ex ectersshenen aa hag peeenees _— eA ea 
Jojoba, new wax-producing desert plant (RG). ieee 19 Oxalis, a a ecies of Ss RRS AG OE “. P yy, ortental, Giant i 327 
June, enjoy the garden in (RG)............. 230 Peer rr tecenr eer : seis coated of Ue — ~ 212 
ae y the garden in (RG)........-+++++++. 230 Potatoes, control of blight..................2+68: 212 
Juniperus pfitzeriana — E. J. Walsh............. 416 . ro MT Sather ieee eigect al 
u 
K Palms, house, remedy for seale........... 377. ~+~Prayer ‘plant — A B. Turner... LEARN Ne 
oe, bewe. trots ss eereee ens 8. errr TrT TT ie ce 274 
cri oes Pa pean Dy a ate 1 imary department, why not run? — A. Jennings. .344 
ee Oka a 416 vy i 5 “ga eRaa er ties 100 +Primroses, Japanese, may become weeds (RG 
R ae 4 = stocked for months to come (RG)......370  Privet, ornamental “neaeaei “381 
gtey well techs Ser mente: & mtal............ fetes eee ee eeeees 
Lady slipper, showy — C. S. Emerson. .... 378 Peach disease threatens cherries a peat ae 108 P arctan rm aoa 3 mE “6 
Lady slippers, showy, in New Hampshire garden pa Peaches, search for hardier — Dr. A. F. Yeager..... 262 +Pruning, know how before doingit— = 5 
Lad seh Masessom.........-. 0000. 94 ad yd heavy this year (RG)....... 370 Dr. C. J. Gilgut oe 48 
‘C8. Eimere pe appa eee ae war ene heavy thio year (RG)....,.....-...+0- C.J. se neeseeeeererececeseeeeees 
Say Gitens, Sony pink — Mrs. N. M. Clark... 7 se tid?” SS lla alll p.. encacrtepen hy — — 2, Hi. Weignt..... - & 
ee ee ‘ a aac ara alata c : 4 y —e a 
Lawn, weeding a section at a time — C. B. Wilber 232 — —— ee ellen. > pagal ental : 
Shik ailadiite & teen te enstemon report — Mrs. E. M. Babt Pyrethru Me nticiterktntpitienaata 195 
* <n pa te : _E. M. Se .. . 264 rethrum, synthetic.............. spews 195 
Lawns, Winter protecti f _ » Growing — E. 
en pad gee th on of no value............ 408 Peon od — Mi 8 => Tee Blatter........ 289 
hag pelo PO a esineteewid 107 Rina gia AAR an ¥ 
Leute, Gr. M. T.. ressiees awar 4 for om cane ; Peony, tree, seedling by L. Vacseur........... 289 Quince, Japanese flowering, good hedge 2 
— e- Perennial border, best to rebuild — D. E. H ansel Quince, Smyrna, in Californi —TI.Glackens. ... att 
a (SR api abba peneneng tae: 102. Perennial border, time for resettin wengnanee . : ei ceacae a 
es, abana ek. ilies. 158 Perennials, Fall-planted need protection... ne : 
Lilacs and apple trees (RG)........... seiietan bel 188 Perennials, more tender in cold frame... .. “ se 377 Radioactivi . 
—— comment on — R. 8S. Sturtevant...... "330 — old-timer’s favorites — ioe Radish, Che song dtl cai “ 
Lilacs _ J i hedge fo M. McCormick............. 182 Perilla t. ww 4 ‘try — Seer = to rfehent of te (RG). ae 00 
silacs, scale spray for...........-...++...--. rutescens, try — K. Foss............... berri sey allele ae 
a and other plants, improvements in (RG). . “as egies re == 35.28. SAGE... +... 268 Redbud in New He — bie..- ses 130 
Lilies = eee pnt —A. Macneil 255 Pests and bli + hg ian neler to ciamnel “885 Rhododendron maximum 0000020. 83 
Liles, my ne “ <i. R. — as mee Pieme = ae and harder to control (RG) 95  Rhododendrons, blueberries, etc., acid tole: ia 
Lilie ‘ new anal na’s Yunnan —A.Macneil358 Pan —B ee in lawns eee Ser ee eee 335 acid needy iat Dr. J A r ete., acid tolerant: or 
Vil s in, useful plants — Mrs. F. R. Williams 368 oe ner 1 blight aphids, remedy....... . .284 Rhededentecee 6 oS. A, Beoyermark.. oo. csvcce 16 
Lille, planting in Spring —W. it Woif 0 Pests — Cabbage aphids persistent... i. fee eee: 
| ~ seeing te Syutng — W. H. Wel 01 BP a change dt nega en odendrons, sun or shade in Winter for... . 3 
7 OER n ns eatesvensseoseneveesnsnsens 31 eM gg: anlage ashe a sind Rhubarb juice, old remedy revived....... 59 
ile EA ana at ro blackberries mabe nae. Otismnelen i aon rei ona how to eet bloome..........:. .174 
eee on hybrids — P. H. Wright 332 ae a a fly — W. M. Burke........ .416 Rosa cdkaimn alee i, " 
ity water it water for Seg Peete — i nt beet, woraging foro 212 Rose Betty Prior Woribunda). if 
KL Bee ven pons Pests — Fall webworm on —2Ae at SAD Sgt ay Rose Capistrano. «...........2.0.esesseseeees = 
Lily (SERRE A laa = " apa - 68 lagi ’ n ™ — rococo Se ps coe oe .178 
iy, ee 332 SPs ous, mathe lal eal ea 8 ose Go s (floribunda) . 6, 23 
Lily, tropical, propagation. «.....0.00. 0.0.0.0. 2 35 Seth = Satodan Gee amaiins’s ssinosetarsress 271 Se ee 216 
Lime for clay & PRrereereeeeeseeeenreeas 405 li pea awn, control of. ..212 ee 
sei, sit-in grow on — Fests — Laal hopper on dag... 248 Rove, shaving-brush 0. Degener aad A.W. 
; AR Se ec Sr aa. iy ‘ a ee, oa ™ 
Limestone ledges, ies citar in eoadin — 94 Pests — Peach borer —G. H. Crosbie...... - esate . G old ee ed Sis St theta oo 
| pons tes, feos grow in cool HU. Hol stereos A Se a eee meee ree 216 
. JENS. ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 96 mee Pee sh sapes 3 2 
leioeeS k fig 12 Pana —Paah rw bey 0. Eee eS 
Lobeli seedling — N, MeMurray on eahiedpers: 3, 25 a — a spam insecticides........... - 281 Roses, care of Dr 1. Me. Bd cl eo aeus 178 
'y an, in | een ey sh maggots — H. E. Ottge ; lan eh epee adalah — 
Lunaria, honesty, silver shillings................. 90 hea i eon odendrons, ridding of iaeten fo ‘os —_— So B m7 ee 
aieb ‘< -l id eceeeaiae teas ones vs » Si Se ee 
M Pests — Squash borer............ . a “ worn pea — ‘ Di ch ne eee 
ee a RH omg he ype fete ial eves ‘a . r. R. Cc. Allen NEE REP erro ....330 
i onde 6 , iis * noe wee 228 Pests — Snowball bush aphid cure........ a 195 ean ee be ee “. 
, am - eee 186 Pests — Tarnished plant bugs............. ai sets 144 esas nan, gy tena gu ela 
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Roses, species, what are they?. . 
Roses, suburban garden — D. ‘E. Hansell 
Rotenone, story of — U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture... .4 


Sage, home-grown 
Sage, mint aad parsley, drying for Winter use 
Sage, seedless. . 
Salpigiossis 
Sandblows, experiments to check, in Vermont. . 
Sansevieria —- A. B. Turner 
Sawdust and ashes lighten clay soil — W. D. Griffin 376 
Sawdust to lighten soil 
Sawdust, use in garden — O. LeBoeuf 
Scare-crow, modern — M., V. Hoadley 
Seed collecting a gamble — Dr. C. R. Worth. 
Seedling adaptation — G. T. Browne 
Seedlings, start early — V. A. Tiedjens. 
Seeds of lupin and morning glory, better germination 40 
Seeds, pelleted . 
Seeds, pelleted, report. on s carrots and broccoli — 
A. Miller. 
Seeds, storage of . 
Senecio, an easy vine — A. B. Turne or. 
September favored month for gardeners (RG) 
Shelves, hanging, for succulents — N. M. Ingalls. ..15 
Shrub border, time to fertilize . 
Shrubs and trees that attract birds 
Shrubs and trees with colored bark — 
Dr. D. Wyman. . 
Shrubs for home gardens, select carefully os 
H. E. Downer 
Shrubs for northern exposures... . 
Shrubs, hunt high and low for rich assortment 
— P. J. VanMelle + eae 
Shrubs which may be forced for February blooming 
— L. C. Grove. ; 
Silver Lining Poppy — Bernard Harkness 
Skinning America alive — E. Hans. ; ¢% 
Snapdragon Giant enervvenmnd with other new 
flowers. 
Snapdragon Lemonade 
Snow, magic in first (RG) 
Soil analysis at central laboratory (RG). . P 
Soil, clay, ashes and sawdust for — W. D. Griffin. . .376 
Soil conservation, backyard — A. B. Beaumont.... 90 
Soil, cracking when dry........... ; ¢ woo ce 
Soil, depletion of — E. Hans. sa ees eer 
Soil, if clayey — A. P. Beilmann. 136 
Soil, if sandy — Dr. O. T. Eichmann.... 136 
Soil, prepare properly before planting — 
V. A. Tiedjens 
Soil, sample for testing 
Southern coastal plain, riding through (RG). 
Spinach, ordinary and New Zealand. . 
Spirea stamens — N. McMurray 
Spieenwort, Scott's, very rare — 
C. A. Wetherby . 
Sports, horticultural, of apples and j grapes s RG). 
Spray for pine tip blight, correction — 
H. G. Mattoon 
Sprays, apple, pre-harvest 
Sprays, mixing 
Sprekelia — A. Johanning . ; 
Squash, Buttercup — A. B. “Turner 
Squash, volunteer — N. McMurray. 
Squashes and pumpkins, storing. . 
Star of Bethlehem and calla lily begonia in South 
Dakota (RG) t Vet igs a ae eek Cee 
Sternbergia — H. Langeler r cess ee 
Sternbergia, experts give different re ports — 
E. I. Farrington a : ooeste 


Strawberries, mulch of shavings 

Strawberries, re-rooting — J. A. Elliott 

Strawberry barrel for fun and fruit — 
P. W. Dempsey 

Strawberry baskets for shading seedlings — 
N. McMurray 

Strawberry, culture of everbearing — 
P. W. Dempsey 

Strawberry Fairfax 

Strawberry, Midland — A. H. Fittz 

Strawberry varieties, survey of 1949 — 
F. C. Roberts 

Sweet peas — M. E. Lewis. we 

Sweet peas, Cuthbertson — N. Coon . 

Swisher Seedlings — Bessie Buxton. 


Thalictrum 
Thanksgiving table arrangements — 

Mrs. Wm. Stickler 
Thunderstorms a joy (RG) 
Tibouchinas — D. Elliott 
Tomato blossoms — N. McMurray 
Tomato, new. Poke 
Tomato, new early............ 
Tomato, new juice. 
Tomato spray stickers............ arate 
Tools suitable for soil — C. E. Goodspeed Bea 
Tradescantia Beauty (turf lily), true blue — 

L. Roblin 
Travel, fast, robs of chance to see beauty (RG). . 
Tree cutting, Pittsburgh’s civil suit for (RG). . 
Tree disease, new 
Tree planting and care of forests (RG). ; 
Tree shapes interesting in Winter (RG). — 
Tree, Siberian Pea........ 364 
Tree spacing . ot e+ 0 
Tree, Taxus in Conn. believed largest - = 

LF ae Boke ce donne at eee 
Tree, umbrella-pine. .. . 212 
Trees are characters — R. A. Bartlett... . .421 
Trees, are they committing suicide? —F. A. Bartlett 214 
Trees, birches in Summer and Winter... . .295 
Trees, cherry, straw mulch increases yield........ B55 
Trees, chestnuts, Chinese H. FP. Stoke......... 25 
Trees, Chlorosis among fruit. ; 267 
Trees, fast-growing — Dr. H. O. ‘Perkins. 5 te ha 
Trees for boundary line............... 
Trees, fruit, best time to plant 
Trees, fruit, check pollination before planting 
Trees, fruit, time to set out 
Trees, magnolias, time to move... : 
Trees, maple, Norway, cause of wilt... . 
Trees, maple in N. H. shows first Autumn color 
Trees, maple, time to transplant in N. Y. state. . 
Trees, maples, sugar 
Trees, maples, sugar content of. . 
Trees, myrtles, peril of the... . 
Trees, oils from 
Trees, pine tip blight — H. G. ‘Mattoon. 
Trees, pine, white, in granite a 
Trees, pines, faster-growing . : 
Trees, pines, freezing of C alifornia 
Trees, pines resist blister rust. 
Trees, protect against lightaing : - 
Trees, Sequoia sempervirens in Muir Ww oods (C alif. ) 

(RG) 
Trees, shade, feeding. 
Trees, spruce, Norway. 
Trees, spruce, Norway — A. Havemeyer . 

C. 8. Thompson 


Trees, spruce, Norway, as windbreaks — 
do a Ss aes & icaes 3's be 


Trees, wood uses — O. W. Spicer 
Trillium cut, error acknowledged 
Trilliums for shady spots.................... 292 
Trilliums, plant for Spring beauty — 
«ApS reese 292 
Triune Principle — Mrs. Job Mitton ...........436 
Tuberoses, old-fashioned 137 
Tulip beds, keep bloom in — L. Burr 199 
Tulip cycle — M. Herbert s 183 
Tulip, Orange Favorite 367 
Tulips, mass production considered in U.S. A. (RG) 333 
Tulips, neglected species — J. W. Spring, Jr 147 
Turnip greens — A. J. Hall 222 


U 

Use and Delight — Mary P. Phillips. .... 449 
Umbrella-pine 212 
Unicorn plant — A. Miller 108 


Vv 


Vaccinium ovatum, florists’ huckleberry 

Vacuum cleaner, make a fruit duster with. _ 
Dr. E. H. Rimington 

Vegetable varieties for home freezing — J. H. Boyd :‘ 

Vegetables, May work with — V. A. Tiedjens 

Vegetables, use when very young 

Veltheimia viridifolia 

Verbascum (common mullein) 

Viburnum for woodland planting. . tes 

Vine, Glory-bower a joy — F. 8. Kellenberger . 

Vines, Euonymus over porch................. 2¢ 

Vines, nine hardy — F. Rourke. . 

Vines, ornamental fruiting — R. L. Spain 

Vines to grow in water indoors ne 

Vines, prune them carefully — H. Rohrbach... .: 

Viola tricolor 

Violet, African, show 

Violets, hardiness of — E. 

Violets, more about — H. Pulver 


Ww 


War Memorial — Mrs. B. F. Cornwall 
Water standing on flower garden harmful. . 
Waterlilies, common wild, liked best (RG) 
Waterlilies in pool, time to set out. . 
Waterlilies, soil and sun requirements . 
Waterlilies, tropical, how to grow — 


Waterlily Isabelle Pring 
Weed control, chemical — D. E. Wolf..... 
Weed killer and sprays applied by helicopters (RG) 
Weed killer, wild chokeberry ‘ ; 
Wilt cure on vegetables 
Weeds and grasses, ridding driveway..... 
Wheat fields, Devil’s paintbrush in (RG) 
Wild Flower Sense — Allen Wood, Jr... .. 
Wilson, Dr. E. H., memorial . 
Windbreaks, Norway spruce as — A. Haven ameyer 
Window-box planting, to serve all year — 
le icc wes ewe 
Winter blossoms — M. E. Rorer 
Winter protection, useful ideas — 
C. D. Wedrick . oar 
Winterberry (black alder) in the garde inca scales 
Witch-hazel, blooming time. 
Woods, rambling through (RG) 
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Year books, prizes for garden club. 
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